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Routes to tour in Germany 

\ 

The Nibelungen 
Route 



German roads will get you 
there - to the Odenwald 
woods, for instance, where 
events in the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
heroic epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis in reality, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed gaiety and tragedy 
in days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 
people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 
kings of Burgundy held court 
there, going hunting in the 
Odenwald. 

With a little imagination you 
can feel yourself taken back 
into the past and Its tales and 
exploits. Drive from Wertheim 
on the Main via Miltenberg and 
Amorbach to Mlchelstadt, with 
its 15th century half-timbered 
Rathaus. Cross the Rhine 
after Bensheim and take a look 
at the 11th to 12th century 
Romanesque basilica in Worms. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Nibelungen Route be your 
guide. 









1 The Hagen Monument in 
Worms 

2 Miltenberg 

3 Odenwald 

4 Michelstadt 

5 Wertheim 
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East, West talk in softer 
tones at Vienna meeting 

f iiijh '/i'.’/tfi This outcome of, cooperation over 

tl ? e pf f T years by 

rt TtSrtlT. ^ %'■' vie ws largely converging on the threat 
I'UINtj/V '■ to the environment and commitments 
. •- to fight terrorism. 

C ordiality was the keynote of. mos) . A wide-ranging potential for future 
speeches by the 35 European and cooperation is already apparent.' It in- 


Vx speeches by the 35 European and 
North American Foreign Ministers at 
thf opening session of the third Helsinki 
review conference in Vienna. 

AU have come to realise how valuable 
the CSCE round is for Europe. There 
were no signs in the Austrian capital of 
fear lest , the conference might break 
down, as there had been in Belgrade 
and Madrid. 

Even the United States, which reaf- 
firmed its commitment to Europe and 
promised constructive cooperation yet 
somehow seemed mentally absent, ac- 
knowledged that the Helsinki process 
had mndtapMsible n substantisUaxcon*- 
sion of personal contacts between East 
and West. 

The Helsinki Final Act has proved a 
kind of constitution governing the 
whole range of European efforts to step 
up cooperation. 

The CSGE, short for Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
has finally emerged as an institution. 

Rounds of expert talks agreed at the 
third review conference, held in Madrid 
in 1983, have been instrumental in en- 
suring this status. 

They dealt with human rights in Otta* 
wa, with personal contacts in Berne, 
with the arts in Budapest and* with con 1 
fidence-buiiding measures and disarma- 
ment in Stockholm.. 

Their findings figured substantially at 
the opening . session in i Vienna -even 
though binding agreements were only 
reached in the Swedish capital. : 

But agreement, was reached in Berne 
too, although the .United States ,ct?°'* *n 
stand aside. 1 and important initiatives 
were. Ouawa and Bu- 

dapest..' . .:. ,.i 1 

More clearly than ever before 'repre- 
sentatives of smaller states in both East 
and West referred to Europe’s cultural 
identity. 

; There is a growing awbrencss of living 
and having to cortie to terms with each 
Other on a divided continent. ■ ■ . . , 

| Since Ottdwd there have also bc6ii 
signs that , the Soviet. Union and the 
; countries of Eastern' Europe arc Chang: 
ing their outlook on human rights. ■ ■ 

| There was no pientioh at Vienna of n 
. tribunal, wi(K ' i’hc East. Bloc .feeling, it 
was in the docki as it did at the first Heir 
. MnKi reyiew donferoneq Ih Belgrade, ! ! 

! In Vienna 1 the East Bloc countries 
forcefully outlined their own definition 
i of human, rights . as social rights • while 
j waking it clear that they Itio are condidj 
f i cring a reappraisaf of basic rights. 


. This outcome of, cooperation over 
the past two years is. accompanied by 
views largely converging on the threat 
to the environment and commitments 
to fight terrorism. 

. A wide-ranging potential for future 
cooperation is already apparent. It in- 
cludes interest voiced in East and West 
in intensifying economic cooperation, 
a point on which Bonn is particularly 
keen. 

With Eastern European approval of 
the Danish proposal for an expert 
gathering to review freedom of infor- 
mation. an issue on which the East in 
particular will heed to give of ilk best, 
the Vienna conference sounds a most 
encouraging note. 

But the superpowers' commitment is 
an essential prerequisite, as the Stock- 
holm and Berne conferences lvnh 

tfafironstrirfed; 

In Stockholm they were instrumen- 
tal in bringing about a conclusion; the 
Berne conference ended inconclus- 
ively because of a US veto. 

The attitude the superpowers adopt 
toward the CSCE conference will be at 
least as interesting as the progress of 
the talks. 

Representatives of small and medi- 
um-sized European countries in East 
and West tire for one increasingly in- 
sisting on a say in all-European affairs. 

They naturally see the armaments of 
the two military blocs as all-European 
affairs, and understanding between the 
"small fry” both inside and outside the 
blocs has been greatly boosted by the 
conference. 

This is a fact the superpowers can no 
longer simply ride over roughshod; 
they must increasingly bid for the sup- 
port of the “small fry.” 

'The Soviet Unioibhas certainly tak- 
en this point, launching a virtual politi- 
cal offensive at the CSCE to which the 
Untred States has yet to' provide much 
in response; ' • ’> • • ; 

Moscow is deliberately casting itself 
as a European power, partly, of course, 
to recommend itself to the Continent 
as the partner born.' ‘ 




■■ l ' ■ >• •••'■ 
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Electoral post-mortems: from left Harlmut Perschau (CDU), Ulla Jelpke 
(Green/Alternative List) and Klads von Dohnanyl (SPD) after the Hamburg 
election. See story below. {Ph«u.'d r n) 


Europe the house of many mansions 
to which both the German Foreign 
Minister, -Herr Gensclier, and. his 
French counterpart. M. Raimond, have 
referred is a most effective propaganda 
formula. 

Security through cooperation is not 
just an empty phrase by which Moscow 
seeks to paper over the chase to catch 
up with Western technology or to drive 
a wedge between Western Europe and 
North America. 

It is also an experience many West- 
ern Europeans and neutrals have 
found to have its positive aspects, in re- 
cent years. 

The United Stales seems in contrast 
still to see the CSCE Torum more as a 
sidelineof its European policy that is 
nothing but a burden on its bilateral 
ties with the Soviet Union and on U$;a1- 
iiance policy. 

■ Washington is; thus surrendering 
ground.’ This attitude toward the- all- 
European Helsinki forum runs counter 
to US interests, at least in the long 
term.' - 

Without US participation the CSCE 
would sooner or later dife.'Dul'Tfffc 
Vienna review £orifer6iifo Qhty shows ■ 
hoVv keenly intcre4tdd all Kurtfpedns 
are lo' keep it going on a long-term 

f >asi ,:' . .. DitIef.P t uij! '■ 

-.. (Sluilg^rrcrZfjiung, 8, November. W86) 
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No clear wi nner 
as Hamburg 
rejects SPD 

The Hamburg Land election has left no 
party strong enough to govern on its own. 
The Christian Democrats emerged as the 
single biggest party with 4 1.9 per cent of 
the vote compared with 38.6 per cent In 
1982. The Social Democrats, who had an 
absolute majority, fared disastrously, 
dropping 9.5 percentage points from 51.3 
to 4 1.8. The Greens were up from 6.8 per 
cent to 10.4 per cent. The Free Democ- 
rats Improved from 2.6 to 4.8 per cent, blit 
less than the 5 per cent of the poll needed 
to ‘gel back Into the assembly (figures 
might be subject to slight adjustment). 
Seats In the new assembly (former figured 
in brackets); CDU 54 (48); SPD 53 (64); 
GAL 13 (8). Turnout was 78.1 per cent 
eompdred with 84 per c£nt In 1982. 1 

T" 4 he Social Democrats ha^e tnkeri a 
,!i JrcSHf jtg ; frf’Hardbu rfe^ Wel 1 B'Avar^ 
id (where 1 ' last : month' th^j/ prilled ’ ph ly 
27.7 per cent, their worst performance 
slncetheWf)/ ; 1,1 ' 

Uow» Is ShadoW iCjjanC^ilQr 'Joiianhd.s. 
Rau no>v to persuade Kis dispirited 8gqiai 
bemocrats thrit Kefcan iedd them to an 
dbsoliile majority in'Biinri?- \l 

The Situahori in Haniburg il^ctF is per- 
plexihgi Aittypr' KlauS von. D6|iricriyi is 
cbrj6iit^tionally ! Cplhlcd |to,stuy, bi^l' jii6( 

, He : neiidij a coalition, ‘ portnef' but he 
lids ryjed out a pact with Ihc Grccns! Will 
h'e be ns good as jiis woVd? ' ' t ‘ 1 ‘ 

Jn, H^se, thc SP^i 'Prcinier^ Uplgcr 
Ejorn^rJ ' .also rejected p idc^l with ■ the 
Greens. But be bowed- to necessity ur)d 
clmngcri . . Iiis mjqd r , ; Bui jf , pohpahyl 
ciitingcs. his mindp Wpuljd 1 Ih^ ‘Hamburg 
' Coh'ilriued oh page Z ‘ 
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Albania Cornels 


in (a little) 

'i ';; 1 >;{} }/■> S ; 

from the bold 

T ravel. and trade ^ep p end so much on " 
transport that thertews lqs( August 
that Albania had finally established a 
:tai| r link with the ; *e$t of Europe • 
founded as though it" might: have bqerr 
! front. another era. >■ . .'j'v- ' . , 

r / Yet, odd niarti^Mt Albania: lias stem 
'Over 40 years imposed isolfindiL ''. 
Onlyhkenily havc'a feto point's be^iset 
|hi|t indicate a -'diffident, but - gradual-' 
.opening to the outside world I \ 

" : What wc know\vas alj.outthe:njy$teri-/ 
o(js;: P cdple's Republic of Albania con- ' 
sjsts mainly of Jabels.-sUpefla lives. It 
Wfls. for instants®, the first atheist state 
in ...I be vvoyld, consistently . closing 
churches tir converting them intd v gym- 
na&iums. 

.. It was a country: that regarded : both 
the “imperialist" United Status' and the 
"deviationist" Soviet Union us joint No. 

1 enemies. 

Albania may well be without equal in 
that over a ihird:of the Albanian people ■ 
live (iot. in Albania. but .in neighbouring I 
Yugoslavia. : , 

• Albania has the -highest birth -rate. in. i 
Europe and the youngest population, on / 
average age 26.5 years pid. . 

When Enver Hoxha, then the world's ? £ 
longest-serving Communist Party lend- 
er, died in April 1985 Eastern Europe r 

lost o.ne of its most scintillating politi- c 
cinns. * ■ r 

His successor Ramiz Alia, 60, who h 
has just held his first party conference T 
as general secretary, has since pursued a 
cautiously, different policy of giving 
Western Europe the glad aye. * 

Talks with , the Federal Republic of ‘ 
CJermany pn establishing diplomatic rel- 
ations have been under way for some ,' 
time, Tirana is the only European capi- vi 
tal where a West German ambassador is u 
not. accredited. \ 

. .. In the past the exchange of ambassad- p 
ors has foundered on Albanian de- Ic 
mands for billions in reparation pay- b; 
ments for damage done during the occu- ei 
patiop of Albania by the Wehrniacht in 
the Second World War. n , 

B s onn was only, prepared . to provide hi 
generous loan facilities, but that was 
ruled put by the, Albanian constitution, w 

whic|j _ seeks to ensure that .the, country’s ci 

political , independence is hot jeopnr- ni 
di^edby foreign loaps. 

In talks held in Vienna at the beginn- ci 
mg of this year the Albanians dropped cl 
tlie , r reparations demands as a precon- 6i 
dmqn for negotiations; Bonn in return tc 
IS prepared iq invest generously in the 
Balkan state. j ‘ ' w 

So a compromise formula has been in 
found and diplomatic ties ore expected m 
to be established. next year. rf 

Visits to Tirana by Bavarian Premier Ic 
Franz Josef Strauss in 1.984 and Iasi Hi 
May created a furore in this connection. 

Iicrr Strauss was given a warm we l- y 

contc in the Albanian capital. He riiainly tr 
had the economic and industrial idler- cl 
ests of his native Bavaria in mind. tr 

On both visits he was accompanied 
by a Munich director of Daimler-Benz, tv 
who arc to renovate Albania's totally oi 
antediluvian motor fleet by supplying 
2,000 ' used Mercedes -trucks ,nnd 180 cc 
buses. , ■’ . 

Since the breach With Moscow in tile W 
early J 960s and with Peking in the niid- 


1970s Albania -had forfeited its suppli- 
■ . . *■ :ers pf vehicles and spare parts. •. • 

Mercedes can : only hope to do bpsi- 
i ness In heavy goods vehicles.' Private 
1 carsarfe banned In Albania. 

Tirana is keen to make contact with 
other European countries too. Diplo- 
matic tieswlth Spain, for instance, were 
esiablished &t the beginning of Septeni- ' 
ber. 

• After lengthy negotiations agreement 
/ has been reached with Greece to end 
■ the formal state of war that still exists 
between the two countries. 

Albania is even negotiating terms on 
- which to establish diplomatic ties with 
Britain, from which Tirana'demands the 
return, of Albanian .gold that was se- 
questered after .the destruction of Brir- 
. M warships by Albanian mines, . 

Albania has almp&i corditf ties *ith- 
Turkey, a Nato country, while Swissair 
in June became the 1 first Western airline: 
to ru n a regular service to Tirana. 

qTieS with the Warsaw Pact states 
cooled off wheil ’Albania resigned from 
the Warsaw Pact in 1968 but there are 
even signs of a tfiiiw in their direction,, 
with the GDR leading the pack. 

In June a long-term trade agreement 
was signed by Tirana and East Berlin. 
The GDR is mainly to support Albanian 
agriculture by exporting combine har- 
vesters and engines, while Albania is to 
. supply chromium in return. 

■ , In August a. health agreement, the 
first. Tirana has; ever concluded with an- 
other country, was signed too. East Ger- 
mnriii will soon be able to take cures in 
Albanian health resorts. 

|s this the first step in the direction of 
government -run tourism? 

Economic ties with Italy, which had i 
run smoothly, have in. contrast grown 
chillier. Since December; .1985 a family i 
nf six Albanian brothers and sisters i 
have been held in the Italian embassy in i 
Tirana, where they sought refuge with a t 


Pact feelers in Chiiia 
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view to forcing the Albanian authorities 
to let them leave the country. 

Tirana seems to fear that issuing exit 
permits might encourage others to fol- 
low suit and insists that the Italian em- 
bassy must hand back the would-be 
emigres^ 

■ Albania is 1 on hostile terms with 
neighbouring Yugoslavia, ■ where 1.7 
million Albanians live. ' 

In the Yugoslav province of Kosovo, 
where Albanians make up over 80 per 
cent of the population, Yugoslav Alba- 
nians are clamouring for more rights. 

. -.Tirana backs 'their 1 demands and ac- 
cuses Belgrade of "Greater.: Serbian 
chauvinism." Belgrade accuses Tirana 
of openly laying claim to Yugoslav terri- 
tory. 

It was. against .this background that 
work on the rail link between Titograd 
in Yugoslavia and Shkodra in Albanian 
made very slow progress. Yugoslavia 
raised -the funds needed for extra diesel 
locomotives and rolling stock almost at 
the last minute, 

Despite these political differences ' 
Yugoslavia remains Albania’s main 
trading partner, although the fierce 
clash^i have slowly made their mark on 
trade figures. - , 

Between 1981 and 1985 trade be- 
tween the two countries totalled $541m 
or ° n *y 75 P e r cent of the plan target. - - 

Albanian leader Ramiz Alia’s family 
come from Kosovo, which they were 
forced to leave after the First World 
War. Agamsj the tense background of 
Continued on page 6 


Li- 
re The first visit to Peking by a Warsaw 
i--- JL Padf leader with'the aim of warming 
party ties with Ghina was rich in ges- 
lt tures, 

d The state visit by East German leader 
:s Erich Honecker, with such an unusual 
succession of fraternal embraces by 
n Asian standards, presented the Peking 
h leaders with an opportunity of adding 
a new accents to Chinese foreign polidy., 

So did the 195Qs-style. language .bf 
• ideological formulas that seemed long 
to have been superseded by the process 
i; ofQhioesefeform policy. 

China’s European policy Is gaining 
the added dimension of an all-European 
viewpoint from which the German 
Question, previously seen in isolation, is 
now subordinated to the wider context; 

Chinese Party leader Hu Yaobarig 
outlined the new formula establishing 
China’s opening to Eastern Europe on a 
firm progranimatic basis at the end of 
Herr Honecker’s visit. 

He listed three points: 

• mutual recognition and respect for 
the other state's independent process of 
development and reconstruction; 

• respect for its foreign policy, based 
on and pursued in the light of its own in- 
terests; 

• and respect in particular for all con: 
siderations and specific moves the srat,e 
in question feels appropriate to promot- 
ing ties with China. 

China has pondered over these points 
at length. While the first permits every 
state its own understanding of socialism 
and the third indicates that the resump- 
tion df party ties, as with East Germany, 
may simply be considered the continua- 
tion of a tradition, the second is more 
substantial. 

Without expressly saying So; Peking 
respects the special relationship be- 
tween the Warsaw Piet states and the 
Soviet Union — while expecting similar 
respect for its own foreign policy. . 

Herr Honecker’s suggestion that Chi- 
na ought to be ready to discuss Mr 
Gorbachov’s proposals on Asia was re- 
jected in Peking, but that proved no 
more detrimental to the resumption of 
bilateral lies than East Germany's sup* 
port, as a Warsaw Pact state, for Soviet 

policy on Vietnam,: . I 

Peking's European policy has arrived 
at a pragmatic formula sparing bilateral 
ties such conflicts of interest and there- 
by maintaining flexibility toward .East- 
ern Europe. 

These new outlines also influence 
China’s German policy. The voice of 
Peking used, until 1982, to be heard as a 
principled if far-off advocate of German 
reunification. This can no longer be said 
to be the case. , 

" The present formula, carefully ! 
framed and reappraised by a Foreign 
Ministry spokesman, adopts a passive 
position: 

"Reunification of the two Gfernikn 
states is a matter to be settled by the; 
peoples df both German states, always 
assuming it is to the benefit of : both : 
sides and of peace in Europe and the 
world at large."' 

These added provisos are not alone 
in being new. The both-peoples coil- . ! 
cept, lending itself ttr misunderstanding • 
in German, created an unnecessary Stir. 


I , The Ohinese word translaud 
pie renmm, ls , as Chinese interlock 
rightly note, a "customary and sae. 

> . ate expression. ^ 

f J-*? 'I Is, for instance, useM 
reference to Taiwan (without' 

> separate-nation stntus): ™ 

The German nation is no lonEflmv 

sidered a suitable subject for pub^ 

’ bate or pronouncements by Petiw hi 
subordinated to China’s overall in^c 
Europe in which, as Mr Hu told Hie 
H onecker, China has priorities; 

“We earnestly hope that Eastern a 1 
Western Europe, including both 0* 
man states, will intensify their dialop 
relax tension in their relations and i 
tend reciprocal exchanges." 

The tight-rope act China has in- 
formed since 1982 In its relate wh 
the two German states has taken dtape 
step by step. 

It has done so linguistically by the 
adoption of abbreviated designations' 
the two states in response to critidir 
by both Bonn and East Berlin ol if: 
terms East and West Germany. 

By the same.foken East Berlin lsi»> 
referred to simply as Berlin. 

It has done so in terms of content in- 
asmuch as Chinese news coverage lu. 
studiously , avoided commenting on i<r 
portraying the division of Gennifft- 
When two concurrent exhibitions in , 
Peking, one front West Berlin, the other ; 
front the GDR, inadvertently -featured 
work by virtually, the same 19th cenwi) 
painters, the Chinese press chose w ig- 
nore the fact. 

<, Such .convolutions .by the Chine* 
press so ns not to convey to either Ger- 
man state the impression that office 
Peking policy is directed against if: 
other, is admitted by Chinese obsena- 
to be a fact. ! 

But they say that not every newpi- j 
per article must be taken as represent- 
ing the lOfficitil Chinese viewpoint, a 
foreign affairs, that is easier said ih^ 
done. 

Neither East Berlin nor Bonn, b® 1 
certainly not Peking, shows the slights 
interest in making the German Questiw 
a political issue in China; - : 

Relations with the Federal 
are felt to-be more cordial anduop™, 
lematie than ever. Bonn 15 nolW ^ 

na ? s third-largest grading pa^ l I wr ’ u 
also closely^ 'linked- with I R c ° u ^ 
less cooperation arrangemepts 1Q 
seotors. • ••; : 1 ' 

. ‘The GDR in fcontfast, lacking sUtt 
,:l Continued on pifl® B 
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It did not mean, as was promptly and 
prematurely inferred, qny changed 

Chinese views on the Gerniaii nation. . 1 
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ambivalence 
on missiles 



J ust a few days after;- the Reykjavik 
-sunimiti a story- circulatirigi ln the 
Brussels Nato headquarters reflected 
the helplessness df European govern- 
ments on the issue of disarmament talks. 

Question: ■ whaf would haVe been 
worse; • than failure in • Reykjavik? 
Answer: success. .• : 

> Many Nato countries wore relieved 
that Reagan got cold feet at the last mo- 
ment and refused to budge on SDl.-thus 
preventing agreement (which was within 
reach) on the scrapping of long- and 
medium-range missiles. 

The Europeans were suddenly panic- 
stricken at the idea ‘that what, at their 
own instigation, had become a western 
negotiation objective might be achieved: 
the zero option in the field of medium- 
range weapons. 

It was no more than logically consist- 
ent for Chancellor Kohl to advise Presi- 
dent- Reagan not td rush matters in the 
field of disarmament. 

In view of the fact that American-So- 
viet talks have dragged on for six years 
without tangible success, this sounds 
like a bad joke. 

Fuun.veiirs_a au the U$_ Administr u- 
tion was confronted by mistrust because 
it did not seem to take the negotiation 
commitment of the Nato twin-track de- 
cision seriously enough and was ac- 
cused of working towards deployment. 

Together with talk of a limitable nuc- 
lear war this, in the eyes of sceptics, was 
proof that the USA was trying to decou- 
ple itself from and pass on risks to Eu- 
rope. 

Now that the missiles have returned 
to the negotiating table the accusation 
of a decoupling attempt can again be 
heard: 

This raises the question of what the 
Europeans really want. 

Is their response to Reykjavik so ap- 
prehensive because they realise that 
they have neither a common security 
policy nor a convincing disarmament 
concept? If so, the response is justified. 

So far, however, there is n6 sign that 
the shock has bfeen beneficial. 1 ' 

Instead Of' doing everything which 
could help remove medium- and short- 
range weapons the ' European govern- 
ments are setting up-noW obstacles." ; 

Nuclear disarmameitt' ! albne, we hdar 
from Bonn, Paris and 1 London, is not 
worth striving for if there Is no deterr- 
ence at fhe next- lowest level of defence, 
U. at the con ventionallevel. 1 ‘ 1 ’ ■ 
Pentagon -hardliners are' only too 
keen to' take up this line of argument; 

' One thihg should be made clear: Sd- 
vlcl dominance in the conventional field 
should be discussed. 

The removal of hufclear short-range 
. and battlefield weapohs should alsb be 
■ discussed.'-' '. - 1 ; - ,i: ' " ■; 

However, It's no good claiming that 
Western Europe would be'defenceless if 
the - medium-range missiles 1 on' both 
sides were scrapped. “ • ‘ 

It cannot be denied that disafmameht 
, alone is no sufficient safeguard against 
!- War. 1 1 ■_> • :• iv 
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The gradual elimination of certain 
types of weapon or the renunciation of 
the production of new systems is orient- 
ed towards a superior objective. t . 
‘The priority aim ' i& to' strengthen ■ 
strategic stability, i.c. to scrap those 
weapons which could provoke a first 
strike and which thus increase the risk 
of war. 

.Since the missiles debate of the early 
1980s the SS-20s, Pershings and Cruise 
missiles;. am. known. .to belong to. this 
category. ; 

. Europe, however, even seems to have 
forgotten this fact. i. . 

If there were such a: thing as a com- 
mon security and disarmament concept 
the Europeans should be doing a lot 
more, in .the field of medium -range mis- 
siles. 

In Moscow Gorbachov must be pers- 
uaded (hat it is meaningless to try to.link 
the problem of European. security with 
Reagan's plans for space- based missile 
defence (SD I ). i : . ; 

Shortly before the Iceland summit the 
Soviets slated that an interim solution 
could be found for this category, of des- 
tabilising weapons. 

..]ln other words,, whatever Gorbachov 
tries to include in; a negotiating packnge 
the Eurostrategic weapons should be 
excluded. 

The removul of. these weapons is not 
only in Western -Europe’s interest, but 
also in the interests of the USSR. 

During an armed conflict the Soviet 
SS-20 silos would be one of the mnin 
targets. 

In Washington .Reagan must be pers- 
uaded that SD1 can no longer be ex- 
cluded front negotiations. 

The American policy in this respect is 
illogical. 

, / Viter .Reykjavik the While liuusc 
stated that it was SDI which motivated 
the Soviets to make such far-reaching 
proposals on missile reduction in the 
first place. 

In the same statement, however. SDI 
was referred to as America’s insurance 
policy for the fact that disarmament 
agreements are observed by the Soviet 
Union. 

It was also emphasised that SDI pro- 
vides protection against attacks by 
other nations. 

Perhaps SDI was the lever which 
brought the Soviets back to the nego- 
tiating table. But since Reykjavik at the 
latest it has become clear that Reagan's 
vision of a “missile-proof America" is 
preventing the elimination of destabilis- 
ing Weapons herb and now. 

It is time for the Europeans to un- 
equivocally state their 1 ptfsitioiiTh this 
field and put an end to their politics of 
ambiguity. ' ' '* ' " 

Thb Communique isSiied after the 
NATO conference in GICneagles U a ty- 
pical example of the muddled European 
approach, . .. 

1 Ori the one blind, Reagan's NAT'O al- 
ljes back' his stance In Reykjavik (in- 
cluding his refusal to make SDI'qn issue 
for negotiations); on the dther hand, 
they demonstratively avoided the ex : 
pression SDI and worded their state- 
ment very much alting the lines of de- 
mands forwarded by Soviet leader 
Gorbachov., _ ,* -; 1 .' * <*. 

The research p^ogrampie ‘ for .' anti 1 
missile defence systems should^ bb 
strictly keplwithin the framewprk of , the 


.Thlsp.rc: 

puppies, (hat the Eu^qpeaqs knqw.Wh at 
they.wa^*!. r ’' ; Wolfgang Schrriieg' 1 

(NUrnbcrger Nftchrichfotl, J Ntalbnibof 1 986^ 



num .i'll 'm 1 i* J 

. ' ^ jit whpV if Reagan .only’ 
fjjrpt pari oyiheiqpsspge? . 
What is needed is clarity. 



I t was a Strange feeling seeing Presi- 
dent Reagan, the man who has had 
some of the century’s most triumphant 
election victories, on the losing side. 

This — the Congress election set- 
backs for the 'Republicans >- was a new 
experience for a man who exudes an au- 
ra of irresistible optimism. 

But despite it all, the American na- 
tion still holds him in higher esteem 
than any recent president. 

: The Democrats, on whom Reagan 
had inflicted defeat so often in the past; 
were relieved at the fact that they can 
now realistically reckon on a .political 
future.. 

Is this a turning point? The end of the 
road, for the. "Reagan revolution" and 
the associated era of optimism and pat- 
riotism? 

The significance of the outcome of 
these elections should not he overrated. 

The lOOth Congress elections had 
their own laws and their own specific 
political mechanisms and motives. 

The votes-enst. by. Americans on 4 
November were, for personalities, not 
for political parties or ideologies. . 

President Reagan's name was not on 
the ballot paper. . 

One of the first lessons Republicans 
can learn, from this election is that Rea- 
gan’s political appcnl cannoL be super- 
imposed on other Republican candi- 
dates. 

Voters did not buy Reagan’s election 
motto thnl anyone who wanted to vote 
for him should vote for Linda Chavez, 
Ed Zschau and other Republicans. 

— These were not proxy elections for 
the President. His political coat-tails are 
not long enough to pull dozens of candi- 
dates to victory. 

Thai became dear two years ago 
when he achieved one of this century’s 
greatest presidential election triumphs, 
but was unable to prevent the Demo- 
crats from gaining even more seats in 
the Senate. 

The fact that the Reagan era has been 
so markedly shaped by this man's own 
personality must be food for thought for 
the Republican party. 

When Reagan makes his exit from the 
political stage in two years he will take 
almost irreplaceable personality-orient- 
ed assets with him. 

Although the Congress election de- 
feat is unlikely to have an adverse effect 
on Reagan's popularity it will restrict 
his political manoeuvrability and clout. . 

The, business . of, day-to-day . politics 
wfil beqomemore difficult and the, pace 
of hjs envi^ged reforms more moderate. 


‘ Continued ttom page 1 
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SPD follow him? The major parties now 
have to ensure that the city stays govern- 
able. A Grand Cpaljtion bf Chfistiqn and 
Social Democrats wqulcj. be conceivable 
despite SPD nuclear-shutdown policies. 

The alternative, would be ter, Herr Doh- 
natiyi to mlk his yvay though, as he ( djd Ip 
1982, and hpld,newelcctibns| ( ' 

The ,'QPU ., js. the largest party., .It ’ qati 
have ; no interest'll^ .leaving ^ambyjrg^d 
its: w|ae^rqngingJ)rpbIeplS , lo Uic fender 
mercies of i an SPD-Green jqpajltlqn.' , ' 

' ' But 'the thrlsii^ bei^ocifatS;' cjuinot 
go.yirn ' ojj" jheif . bwi^ ejjhe^.' Tlie. free 
Democrats; wftq Mayor pph^aiiyi jfelt he 
iru^ht.cpnsj^er asepaihipp partner^, 1 ijaye 
gained groupa biii not . enough' jo get fc^cit 

l '•' ! , v(Dife WdiVBbiini l’6 ribV«mbti'lftB6) 



1 1 Hfi now has an anti- Reftgan Senate as 
well' as House of Representatives to 
cope with. .... 

-Both' Can -be expected to place plenty 
of obstacles in 1 the way of his political 
plans. 1 

The effects will 1 be felt lit thfe field of 
foreign policy too. 

Congress will exert even more pres- 
sure for protectionist measures. 

It will be more difficult to 'obtain mo- 
ney for the SDI ^fogramme and the’ def- 
ence concept forwarded By Reagan and 
Weinberger. 

' Nevertheless, it would be wrong td 
regard the outcome of these mid-lcrni 
elections as the start of fundamental 
policy, changes. 

Although policy adjustments n\ay be 
made the overall thrust will remain the 
same. 

Neither the mandate of this election 
nor the political temperament and pro- 
gramme of its victors can do more. 

The shifl'in majorities docs not mcait 
the Senate will now he run by political 
muscle men with their sleeves rolled up 
and ready to settle the score with Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

Some of its new members are Demo- 
crats whose conservatism is comparable 
with that of the resigned Republican 
Senator Charles Mathias. 

.Democratic Senator Sam Nun nr who 
in his capacity as successor to Barry 
Goldwater in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee will be a key figure in America’s 
defence policy, is a level-headed and 
clear thinker with plenty of expertise. 

He is likely to agree with the Reagan 
Administration on many issues. 

All in all, this was an election with no 
clear signals. 

Whereas the Democrats made re- 
markable Senate gains in the southern 
states they suffered serious setbacks in 
the governors' elections in the same 
states. 

Their success in the elections to the 
House of Representatives also failed to 
match expectations. 

It is an unshakable rule of thumb of 
American politics, however,, that if vo- 
ters start coming back to the Democrats 
the movement starts in the South. 

Although there were signs of such a 
trend in this election this was by no 
means the. big trek back to the Demo? 
craticcamp. , L • 

Nevertheless, it is fair to talk of a 
trend, in Aiherlqan politics,, back tp me 
political centre. ' , 

Thq jReagan . Administration is going 
to have. less ^ime and scope fpr ideol- 
ogy-laden initiatives during the comjng 
two.yenrs, ... 

The breathtaking pace of Reagan's 
first six years in pffiqp wijl slovy do\yn 
appreciably.,,'/ „ / , 

. . Psychologically, aj minor mi racie took 
place. for the. Democrats. on, 4 Novem- 
ber Uk' -I 

, Jjfpy.hayq Regained their self7cqnfid- 
cnce pnd their belief in (he possibility of 
political victory^ , . 

.This, cann.ot.,hide jhe, fact , ifiat the 
niosj impbrtqnt , thing needqd ! fpr tj\e 
really hlg ytefory js ; missing: coherent 
political programme. Wrih , : 

- • :«.i. (bleWoli.Bonh,' fiNbvetnbar 1^86) 
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T he case of South Africa has caused 
the Red Cross to lose its innocence, 
scoffed some observers over the goings' 
on at the 25lh international conference 
of the organisation in Geneva. 

For them, the expulsion of the South 
African delegation From the conference 
on a majority created by the Third 
World and East Bloc nations Is nothing 
but a continuation of the ever-present 
battle against apartheid using the Red 
Cross as a tool. 

The case of South Africa is likely to 
have bitter consequences for the vener- 
able old organisation. This is the first 
time in its J 23-year, history that it has 
been unable to defend itself against the 
constant threat of political use. 

Its independence and. with it, its ef- 
fectiveness, has broken down in the face 
oF an assault by the political interests of 
its various political blocs, 

Never before has a protest .action 
against the apartheid regime been 
senseless enough to have a reverse ef- 
fect from that intended. It has resulted 
in a breaking of the at least outward un- 
ity. 

In 1859, n Geneva businessman, 
Henri Dunant, was a neutral spectator 
at the Battle of Solfcrino in Italy find 
wns shocked nt seeing the result -r some 
4u,U00 lying dead or wounded. He de- 
cided to do something to combat the ef- 
fects of the madness of war. 

So emerged the Red Cross Society. I 
(Colliers Encyclopaedia says: Dunant g 
proposed that in every country volun- C 
lary aid societies be formed to render g 
aid to the victims of war or peacetime r 
disaster. He asked that the service to the a 
sick and wounded be neutral ... the a 
Geneva Convention of 1864... pro- 
vided for the neutrality of the personnel ni 
olthe medical services and of civilians b 
who voluntarily assisted them, the hu- ei 
mane treatment of the wounded . . . The ni 
original Geneva Convention . ; . (was 
extended to give) protection to victims tri 

° f W ?!^ m sea ( ly07 >: to prisoners of de 
war ( ! 929); ... and to civilians in time a i 
of war.) 

Out of this emerged the most influen- ur 
tial humanitarian movement in history h „ 
There are two sections. One is the In- , h 
ternational Committee of the Red 
Cross, to which even today only Swiss 
citizens can belong. The four Geneva T 
Conventions and both appendices give 1 
the International Red Cross - to a cer- rig 
tain extent as a humanitarian fire-bri- ini 
gade — a right to help on every battle- 
field in every part of the world. hu 

The other part are the national Red thi 
Cross societies, most of which were 
Founded around' the beginning of this ers 
century to aid 1 their own nation in mi 

emergencies and as social services: wa 

These national organisations also 
have their international body, the em 
League of Red Cross Societies. Mem- pn 

countries 6 ° ne represemin B Islamic pn 

The league coordinates major aid op- di\ 
erations. The result is that There is mi: 
scarcely a battle anywhere Without a 
Red Cross field hospital somewhere tifi 
near. . J 

The international missing persons ity 
centre in Geneva has the names of hun- , 
drctls of thousands, both civilians and SOI 
soldiers, in its computer-controlled arc 
files. And 1,200 International Commit- ket 
tee representatives operate in the be« 
world s various hot-spots. -] 

The League in Geneva can within a the 
few hours use its computer-controlled Sot 
resources to assemble riceis of aircraft cy 
and emergency-aid teams together with coii 
supplies of food and technical and med- res! 
ienl supplies and dispatch them to any mei 
pari of the earth. (] 

But that might soon be a thing of the ran 
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s past: thk case of South Africa has set a 
; precedent. It has opened the political 
gates. 

International Committee of rhe Red 
Cross (ICRC) chairman Alexandre Hay: 
"The movement is under serious threat." 

Further political duels would shake 
the organisation and endanger the unity 
of the 166 separate member states. Iraq, 
for example, could object to Iran; the 
Arabs to Israel; and various West- 
against-East or vice versa stands could 
occur. 

A taste of the emerging style of the 
organisation came during this confer- 
ence (the International Red Cross Con- 
ference is normally held every four 
years. K is attended by representatives 
of national societies; the International 
Committee of the Red Cross; the 
League of Red Cross Societies; and the 
governments which have signed the 
Geneva Conventions). The Soviet dele- 
gation leader didn’t talk about human 
rights but instead talked stridently 
about the state of disarmament negoti- 
ations. 6 

In addition, the constant danger that 
national societies could be undermined 
by their governments has now become 
especially in totalitarian countries' 
more probable. 

Already this conference has 12 coun- 
tries where the head of the government 
delegation is also the head of the nation- 
al Red Cross society. 

This sort of intertwining of roles nat- 
urally makes it easier for powers that 
have no interest in human rights to 
shove to one side anything that the Red 


i ban tarnishes 
s reputation 

Cross might otherwise make uncomfort- 
able. 

Pretoria was quickly shown the door. 
That is the beginning. Hundreds of poli- 
tical prisoners, including Nelson Man- 
i dela, thousands of refugees and victims 
of apartheid politics have, at a stroke, 
been robbed of their last supporting 
crutch. 

It is now probably only a matter of 
time before South Africa pulls out of 
the organisation -and, in doing so, shuts 
the door on humanitarian operations. 

(Meanwhile, in a retaliatory move. 
South Africa has told the 1 5 representa- 
tives of the ICRC to leave the country. 
The national South African Red Cross, 
which concerns itself with disaster-re- 
lief work and the like is not affected — 
Ed.) 

And what Pretoria decides to do 
should also not be difficult for other re- 
gimes that rely on power to rule. 

However, even without this affair, the 
apparently unblemished record of the 
Red Cross had shown signs of cracking. 

Two independent reports have been 
scathing about the League’s African op- 
erations since 1984. The League is re- 
sponsible for international coordination 
of disaster-relief. 

A University of Sussex (Great Bri- 
tain) report said that if the League se- 
cretarial could not straighten itself out 
it would be better for the disaster vic- 
tims if it allowed other organisations to 
take over major disaster-relief oper- 
ations. The organisation, said the re- 
porl, should forget about irresponsible 
humanitarian ego trips. “Every in- 
competent League worker costs lives." 

But the ICRC situation is far differ- 
ent. It has built up a superb reputation. 
Thirty eight delegations, exclusively 
trom Switzerland, try to put their mand- 


Tnereasing pressure on governments 
J. throughout the world over human 

Sna t L b ar 8hlreSlll,5 ' MySamne ^ 

The forces have moved in favour of 
human rights, says the annual rebort of 
the organisation. 

But, as always, thousands of prison- 
ers m all parts of the world were being 
murdered, tortured, maltreated in some 
way and given unfair trials. 1 
The work of thousands of independ- 
ent people and groups had helped im- 
prove national and international laws 

protecting human rights. 

But at the same time there was a great 
divide between whai governments pro- 
mised and what they did. 

Many governments tried to either jus- 
tify or hide their abuses of human rights 
by quoting national sovereignty, secur- 
ity or economic growth. 

.(S' 1 international has more than 
500,000 member* and 3,600 local 
groups in 60 countries. It tries to have 
Set free non-violent prisoners who have 
been arrested for their beliefs or origin. 
There has been a dramatic increase in 

SouihAM^ S f P °u lical Prisoners in 
South Africa £ince the state.of emergen- 
cy was declared. Here, just as in other 

™ many reports 35 

rests without trial, of torture, maUreat- 

menianddeath during imprisonmlT 

In El Salvador and Guatemala, arbit- 
ory cases of arrest and torture by mill- 
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ate into operation in most of ihJ 
spots of the world. * 

Bu* 'he reality is that although,.' 
countries have ratified the GenlV 
ventions, not all of them respect h,!! 
visions. p llJ l* 

Mr Hay told the conference fc.- 
use of power still in many C8Sf X 

priority over discussion. “| 
The Geneva Conventions have r 
said, been for the first time, beenll 
the test m all continents and had 
found lnmentubly wanting ” 
The human dignity of ; oldi 
oners of war and civilians was btb! 
fronted in Afghanistan, in the 2, 
Kampuchea m the Western si 
aomalia, Ethiopia and Angola. 

Kuh f fghan,st0n - i for example: altfo 
Kabul had recognised the Genevafo 

yention and although there wasaij 
involving foreign troops, Moscow hi 
impeded Red Cross delegations.. 

Iran was behaving much thesamefe 
ILKC member had been allowed tom 
the more than 70,000 Iraqi prisoner, <J 
war in Iranian camps. Baghdad accua 
the Iranians of torturing, brain-washio 
and murdering its Iraqi prisoners 
However, there is one glimmer* 
nope. It does seem that the Geneva an- 
ference might have paved the my for an 
exchange of prisoners of war between , 
the two sides. 

■But otherwise, no progress was made. 
Hay: “In our despair, we asked Iran’s 
most important trading partners, for tv 
ample West Germany, to intervene. Bin 
none were prepared to.” Commerce 
interests and state affairs have prtoia 
over human rights. 

Hopes of doing anything to help poe- 
tical prisoners, torture victims and pris- 
oners of war in dictatorships saw is 
hopeless ns ever. 

The young black African slaw in* 
with their imprudent politicisation oi ik 
Red Cross, removed h force for liieir own 
protection. They were — surprise, surprise ■ 
~ hastily supported by the East Bloc. 

The loser by all this is not South Africa 
but the Red Cross and, in the final reck- 
oning, people. Marion Loren: 

1 DduincIics Allpcmcini’s Snnniag'tiljii. 

Hnmhurg. 2 November IWj 


Amnesty reports 
hope despite 
torture, murder 

tary and paramilitary units were report- 

In Nicaragua, there had been arrests 
on political grounds by the government 
and . to r tu re by fighting units 
istas ^ onduTas o PP Q8ed to the Saodinr 

Th?re wa? evidence that this practice 
ofthe Contras was encouraged by Am- 
erican help. America conies iri for cri- 
ticism because of the increase in execu- 
tions. 

In Sri Lanka, says the report, hun- 
dreds of Tamils who Had not been in- 
volved in the armed conflict there had 
been tortured and murdered or had Sim- 
s’ y d ‘?«PPeared. But Tamil forces had 
also killed unarmed civilians and pris- 
From Iran, 470 executions had been 
reported. In Syria, torture during inter- 
rogauon was routine. In Iraqi' arbitrary 
arrest, torture and shootings in great 

numbers were persisting! 

From Israel, there were reports of 
torture ancl maltreatment of prisoner* 
in the occupied territories. 


More than .600 .were being held 
political prisoners in the Soviet Uni 
according to the evidence, but the i 
number wns thought to be much higl 
People were in jail merely for hold 
belipfs in Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumar 
Albania, Hungury, Bulgaria and C 
cho$lovakin,. ... , . . 

In. Turkey, torture was, “as befon 
widely practised. Maltreatment was 
reported in Spain, Italy, Malta audit' 
land. The British government M J 
fused to allow certain details abj out N° 
thern Ireland to be checked. : -i :r 
. Amnesty's, njain concern. i n 
Germany is treatment of conscientio 
objectors and accusations about solits 
confinement. The cases of four obj* 
tors, who .had vainly sought through 
series ..of |. court: eases to.be recogni? 
and allowed to -do civilian service i 
Stead, had been taken up by amnesty-' 

There was - also . concern . abo® 1 * 
length of time people charged yitM 
rorist offences spent in solitary copni 
ment on remand. 

.In, East Germany,. , Ajnnesty rep' 
several . hundred .political ; prison* 
most because, they want to get dytofi 
country. THe justice, system. i$ pritlcjf 
for keeping thesp trials septet, 
j.,. Amnesty also, mentions cpnscientk 
objectors who are imprisoned bccai 
pf their refusal to do. military seryiefr: 

■ ij:.' • 

(Rheinlscho Posi, DUsseldojf, 15 October;!? 
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T he more serious the terrorist threat 
to the countries of Western Europe, 
the more important it is for them to 
know whether the Soviet Union is on 
their side or against them. 

This problem featured at a Bonn sym- 
posium on terrorism as proxy warfare 
held by the German Strategy Forum and 
attended by international experts. 

The answer depended, they felt, on 
the region involved. It differed in black 
Africa and Latin America from what it 
was iii the Middle East, let alone in Eu- 
rope.'. 

The Soviet Union is constitutionally 
committed to support so-called libera- 
tion movements. It does so mainly in 
Africa, and with a view to changing the 
international balance of power. 

In '.Africa Moscow not only wages 
proxy war, using Cuban troops; it also 
trains and instructs organisations such 
as Swapo and the African National 
Congress in their struggle against South 
Africa. 

They partly wage this struggle by ter- 
rorist means, including methods that are 
particularly appalling. 

Soviet commitments in the Middle 
East, as far as the border between Iran 
and Afghanistan, are another matter. 

At various times enormous quantities 
of Soviet weapons have been supplied 
to various states in the region, including 
countries such as Libya and Syria that 
are associated with state terrorism. 

Palestinian and other terrorist orga- 
nisations that are allocated their targets 
by these states have similarly benefited 
from this Soviet arms largesse. 

Moscow has always maintained close 
links with the Palestinian Liberation 
Organisation (PLO). 

Early this year President Reagan not- 
ed that two Middle Eastern countries he 

S 
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Meeting looks at Soviet role 
in international terrorism 


included in a group of five he accused of 
being involved in stale terrorism — Lib- 
ya and Iran as it happened, with no 
mention of Syria, which was equally im- 
plicated — were on cordial terms with 
the Soviet Union. 

That, he said, was a point that could 
not be overlooked in this connection. It 
would be interesting to know whether 
the US President still feels this is the 
case. The Soviet Union showed its arms 
client Libyn scant solidarity when US 
bombers raided Tripoli and Benghazi in 
April. 

President Gaddafi of Libya was re- 
ceived with no more than measured 
goodwill in Moscow in autumn 1985 
and flew home without the friendship 
and cooperation treaty he had hoped to 
sign in the Soviet capital. 

This Soviet reticence, noticed every- 
where at the time, may have had som- 
ething to do with the first Soviet diplo- 
mats to be taken hostage by Middle 
Eastern terrorists. 

Soviet leaders were more than 
shocked; it was a key experience for 
them when, at the end of September 
1985, a self-styled Khalid ibn al-Walida 
Islamic Liberation Organisation not nn- 
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ly abducted four Soviet diplomats but 
promptly killed one of them. 

Nothing of the kind had ever hap- 
pened, and Western terrorism experts 
tensely and attentively followed the So- 
viet response, which consisted of three 
official moves and an unofficial one. 

An immediate and substantial reduc- 
tion in manpower levels at Soviet mis- 
sions in the crisis area was officially an- 
nounced. 

Pressure was exerted on the Syrian 
government to help bring about a solu- 
tion to the case. 

There was also a striking change in 
the tenor and wording of Soviet state- 
ments at the UN condemning terrorism, 
with no further distinction being drawn 
between “good” and “bad” terrorism. 

A further Soviet move was known on- 
ly to the initialed. Moscow sent out a 
KGB team who kidnapped and mutilat- 
ed a relative of the abductors. They 
were sent parcels containing the kidnap 
victim's limbs. 

That quickly made them change their 
minds. At the end of October the three 
surviving Soviet diplomats were uncon- 
ditionally released. 

Bui the Soviet leaders were not going 
to forget the message Icarm and have 
since been extremely wary of Shi'ite ter- 
rorism in particular. 

Iranian fundamentalism had already 
been suspect and given rise to alarm in 
view of the Islamic background of So 1 - 
viet Central Asian republics. 

Soviet sympathy for suite or group 
terrorism in the Middle East seems 
since to have plummeted to virtually 
zero. 

In Western Europe the Soviet Union 
has never been sympathetic toward 
Basque. Corsican. Italian, French. Ger- 
man, Northern Irish or other brands of 
terrorism. 

' The frequent use of Soviet weapons 
in terrorist raids proves nothing other 
than that terrorists are subject to market 
conditions in arms procurement. 

They buy weapons from Czech 
sources just as they buy them from Bel- 
gian or Swiss arms dealers or steal them 
from dealers or ordnance depots. 

Explosives are bought mainly from 
Swedish suppliers —- or stolen from 
quarries. 

, Soviet suppliers are not involved 
other than indirectly via the PLO, which 
has been known to redirect, without au- 
thorisation, Soviet arms deliveries to 
Western European terrorist groups. 

Continued from page 2 

ties, has a tremendous backlog to make 
good. . . ‘ - 

The change in Chinese foreign policy 
must be seen in a wider context. China’s 
1960s maxim that rivalry between the 
two superpowers was growing increa- 
singly intense in Europe has been super- 
seded, ’ H 

At the time it was seen by China as 
meaning that a wrirld war was not only 
Inevitable but Inevitable In the short 
term. 

In the late 1 970s < the Soviet Union 
was seen as the up-and-coming^ “more 
dangerous" of the two superpowers. So 
China's foreign poiicympkers sought to 
enlist the support of allies. *' , . 


Western European groups have also 
failed to come by financial backing from 
the Soviet Union or the East Bloc. 

They have had to get, hold of their 
funds by means of theft, bank robberies, 
abduction, blackmail or protection mo- 
ney. In the IRA’s case Irish nationalist 
sympathisers raised funds in the United 
States. 

They would not have resorted to 
these risky fund-raising methods if they 
had enjoyed access to safer sources of 
funds. But they didn't. 

Besides, the Soviet leaders see no 
ideological reason for expecting revolu- 
tionary progress to be achieved by Eu- 
ropean terrorist groups. Their own his- 
torical experience with terrorism in old 
Russia has taught them that nothing 
comes of it. 

Recent experience of the once so vo- 
ciferous New Left in Western Europe 
and the so-called pence movement in 
the Federal Republic of Germany has 
confirmed this assessment. 

The Soviet view is that communist 
panics loynl to Moscow enn alone be 
relied on to make hcnthvay toward revo- 
lutionising Western Europe. 

Even when they are only tpinuscule, 
as in the Federal Republic, they nre still 
seen as useful organisations that justify 
the finest hopes. 

As long as this Soviet view prevails 
there can be no pointer to Soviet sup- 
port for terrorism. 

The Soviet Union is felt to have had 
such a faultless track record on Western 
European terrorism of laic that limited 
Western cooperation with Moscow in 
fighting terrorism might seem feasible, 
especially in view of greater Soviet tear 
of the phenomenon. 

A Social Democratic member of the 
Gernmn Bundestag specifically mixed 
the idea at the Bonn symposium, and 
anti-terrorist experts from Britain, Is- 
rael and the United States did not dis- 
miss it out of hand. 

If it were to come about it would have 
little in common with the security part- 
nership that Social Democratic leaders 
constantly advise, blindly and naively, 
with regard to East- West relations. 

US and Soviet officials have already 
conferred with a view to joint action in 
cases where both superpowers face a 
terrorist threat such as the use of nuc- 
lear warheads by countries that endorse 
state terrorism. 

At the end of June US Secretary of 
State George Shultz confirmed that 
talks of this kind had been held with the 
Soviet Union for some time. 

On the main terrorist front, in the 
Middle East! the Russians may.in cer- 
tain circumstances be prepared to coop- 
erate, if only to a limited extent, with the 

^ Vest> Ernst-Olto Maetzke. 

(Frankfurter Allgem cine Zell ung 

'■.i’t; (lir Deu 1st Jitantf. ?2 October J.9S6) 

The' emphasis is i now on, economic 
development. It and ' Peking's wide- 
ranging policy of opening the couiHry 
are baked on the assumption that World 
war ciin be avoided. ■ 

Both Western and Easterii European 
countries are seen, as “forces for peace." 
Concepts such ,ns detertte and disarma- 
ment have long ceased to have -a nega- 
tive ring. ' 

Peking is well aware that China is still 
relatively insignificant -economically 
and militarily, but it isclf-assu redly casts 
itself worldwide in the role of a . stale 
jealously guarding its independence. 

China is allowing itself to be integrated 
In world affairs. , Johnny Erting 
■ i (DerTagfluptegol, Bcrlini 5 November 1986) 
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■ THE TRADE UNIONS 

Sale of bank 
arranged 
to raise cash 

T he biggest takeover in the country’s 
banking and’ insurance business 
since the, war is on the point of going 
through. 

Negotiations arc taking place for the 
sale of the irade-un ion-owned Bank fiir 
Gemeinwirtschaft {BfG) ro the fifth-lar- 
gest insurance group in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, the Aacherier und 
Miihchcher Verslcherung AG. 

BfG is'the most successful of the var- 
ious enterprises owned by trade unions. 

The unions need the money from the 
sale to give to Horst Schicsser. the man 
td whom they sold the mo're-than-ailing 
Neuc He i mat property group. They pro^ 
mised him the cash in the terms of the- 
sale to cover various operating costs. 

The Frankfurt -based BfG has total 
assets of DM64bn. 

It employs 8,800 and is the 13th- 
iargcsl West German financial institu- 
tion. >■• . - 

It has capital resources of about 
DM 1 bn, of which 89.5 pfer cent are held 
by the trade union holding company 
BeieiligungSgesellschaft fur Gemein- 
wirlschaft AG (BGAG) in Frankfurt, 10 
per cent by the trade-union-owned 
Volksfiirsorge Lebensversicherung AG 
in Hamburg, and 0.5 per cent by the 
Bank fiir Arbeit und Wirtschafi AG in 
Vienna. • 

The Aacherier und Mijnchcncr Ver- 
sicherungsgruppe (Aachen), with its 
DM4. 7bn in premium income, is the 
fifth largest West . German ■ insurance 
company. 

It offers services to the general public 
as well as to industry and employs 
45,000 free-lance insurance agents. 

T he trade unions just cannot get off 
the front pages these days — for the 
wrong reasons. 

No sooner had.a parliamentary inves- 
tigation .committee into the tradei-un- 
ion-owned and debt-ridden' Neue Hei- 
mat property group been set up than the 
group was sold in a spectacular deal that 
yielded one mark. ' 

This wasfollowed by the Alfops Lap- 
pas scandal. Lappas is the head of the 
trade union holding company BGAG. 
He refused to give evidence to the cofrt- 
miuee and was arrested on contempt 
charges, fie was later released and has 
changed his mind. 

Then comes the sale 1 of the Bank fiir 
Gemeinschafl (BfG), in which the un- 
ions hold 99.5 per cent of the shares. In 
economic terms, the sale is a significant, 
biit not a disreputable transaction.' 

BfG's parent company, BGAG, ngfds 
.a lot of money to meet its financial com- 
mitments to the man who bought Neuc 
Heimat, Horst Scliiesscr. 

The owners of BGAG, the trade un- 
ions, are not willing to raise this money 
in other ways. ^ 

So BGAG has no option but to turn 
its assets into cash. 

It is hoped that tho sole of its shares 
in the BfG will fetch about DM2bn. ■ > 
BfG tarns urgently in need of an in- 
crease in its share capital to the tune of 
several hundred marks. ' 

Once again, individual trade unions 
said “Not at our expense!”, claiming that 


The fall of trade union enterprises 


The DGB and Its 
17 Individual . 
unions own or 
have large 
holdings In: 

(direct or through 
holding companies) 
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It has 15,000 shareholders including 
one major British shareholder (20 per 
cent), the Royal Insurance company. 1 

The bank's own funds are substantial 
and it cart mobilise cash resources 
worth DM80m at any time. It is estimat- 
ed to be worth between DM4.Sbn and 
DMSbn. 

A controlling interest alsd means that 
the- new owner Will have an insight into 
the financial strike ability of trade un- 
ions, their membership fees and the 
strike funds deposited at the BfG. 

The longer-term surplus deposits of 
the trade unions, however, are at the 
BGAG. Only cash funds are deposited 
at the BfG. 

addition,, the trade unions probably 
havedeposits in other banks. ■ 

The Federal Cartel Office will also 
have some say in tjie. planned takeover 
since the VQlkgfiirsorge insurance com- 
pany holds ten per cent of the BfG's 
capital. 

The Cartel Office, however, is unlike- 
ly, to have fundamental reservations, as 
neither enterprise has a market domi- 
nant position. 

According to information in the in- 
dustry newsletter Platow the head of the 


Entrepreneurial 
days slide 
into the past 

the money was more urgently needed 
elsewhere." 1 

Both IG Metall, the engineering and 
metalworkers union, and IG Druck, the 
printing workers union, are about to en- 
gage in what are likely to be tough and 
costly collective bargaining negotiations 
on a 3 5-hoUr working week. 

The decision by the trade unions to 
sell off their shares in the BfG reveals 
the more fundamental problem of 
principles of trade Union economics. 

• The unlonsiorginally set up their bu- 
siness enterprises with the intention of 
reshaping the economic system or at 
least acting as a regulatory factor. ; 

The consumer cooperatives, the Bank 
fiir Gemeinwirtschaft, the Volksfiir- 
sorge insurance group, and. tho BHW 
building society were all regarded as 
self-help institutions designed to help 
workers in need and- act as a counter- 
vailing power to private industry: . . 

reality, however, it is not the unions 
which have reshaped the economy, but 
the economy which has changed the ba- 
sic objectives of trade union enterprises. 

These enterprise? had to - face up ■ to 
the competition of private companies. 


Bundesbank, Karl Otto Pohl, has Wel- 
comed the sale. 

The sale is. likely to be formally 
effected when the BGAG’s supervisory 
board convenes in Frankfurt. 

Trade union involvment in the bank- 
ing, insurance and building society bu- 
siness is organised by the Frankfurt- 
based BGAG. 

This umbrella organisation - of the 
majority of cooperative enterprises is 
under the 100 per cent control of the 
German trades union confederation 
DGB and its affiliate unions. 

At the end of 1985 the BGAG sold 
off its 39 per cent share in the co op 
retail trading group. 

The following cooperative enter- 
prises are also controlled by the 
BGAG: Bank fiir Gemeinwirtschaft — 
BfG — (99.5 per cent), Beamten- 
heimstattenwerk — BHW — (49 per 
cent), Aiigemeines Heimsiatlenwerk — 
AHW — (49 per cent), Volksfiirsorge 
— indirectly - (100 per cent), Biicher- 
gilde Gutenberg (58 per cent), and the 
Vermogens-Verwaltungsgesellschaft 
(38 percent). 

dpa/vwd 

(Gcneral-Anzeigcr, Bonn, 1 November 1 986) 

. If they wish to remain competitive 
they simply cannot afford to show too 
much consideration for the special 
needs and interests of workers. 

After competitive' pressures became 
overpowering the unions took the bull 
by the horns. . .. . . . 

They set up.an umbrella organisation ' 
for their business activities, the BGAG, 
and fully integrated their companies in- 
to the market. . - 

. They soon made the Same, often more 
serious, mistakes as their private-indus- 
try competitors. 

BfG is just as much a part of 'theiex*. . 
tremely fragile international financial 
system as the other big banks. 

Neue Heimat lost more through spec- 
ulation than all its competitors. 

The probably final stag? of the “sel- • 
lout” Of the original trade union ideals " 
began with the sale of the 39 per Cent of 
trade union shares in the co op consum 4, 
er cooperative last year. 

• The sale of BfG has been necessitated ‘ 
by the need to put Neue Hehhat back on •• 
its feet. Any investor is welcome as long 
as he’s got money. 

The unions are also likely to sell off 
their shares in the Volksfiirsorge insur- 
ance group. 

The BHW building society will also 
be. on the list at some stage in the future. 

Following the sellout of cooperative 
ideals the financial sellout is in full 

SV ^ ing ' . . Klaus-Peter Jordan 

(Nordwest Zeitung, 

- Oldenburg, l November 1986) • 


No sympathy d 
reluctant Neue 
Heimat witness 

T he head of the trade uniori holdu, 
company BGAG, 'Alfons W 
has agredd to answer the qiiestifotS 
Bundestag committee df inquiry 
gating the Neue Heimat property^ 
.This follows his arrest -he 3 
released during the national cotfo. 
ence of the IG Metall trade kinioni, 
Hamburg on the grounds of tonta 
Parliament. ' • ^ 

Why Lappai refused to'glvb evideni 
remains a mystery. His stand 1 
popular in any circles and he is Be 
likely to lose his job. " 

The trades' union confederation, I 
DGB, and its member unions repealed!} 
said how unhappy they were. 

1 By trying td go it alone, Lappas ha 
made life even more difficult for the u- 
ions, which have being having a hardt> 
ough time as it is following the Nr 
Heimat affair. 

There ‘were few sympathetic wordsol 
support for him from unionists after his 
arrest.' • 

Feeling aghinst him is so strong that 
his dismissal seems inevitable. II this 
happens, Lappas will have only hirostll i 
to blame. 

' (Hannovcrsche Allgemeine, 6 November It") 



mm > 



. . Alfons Lappas... oh, dear. 

. . (Photo: Sven Sum 

. Continued from page 2 

the. Kosovo. question this is aol 
sarily an advantage. 

... . Mr Alia, who has not long heJdo»« 
in succession . to Enver Horn ■ 
■ruled Albania for over 40 ymft stan 
for a cautious opening of his county : 

This policy line was endorsed, &U* 
ninth congress of the Albanian Lab 
Party, held in Tirana early in Novem ■ 
•!“ In- an impressive 1972 speech to 
centra] 1 committee Mr Alia spoke ® 
against setting up an ideological cortw? 

'sanitajre found Albanian youth. ! 

tfq/called for an open clash w 1 * , 
ideologies. ^ 

A country that claims to have es 
blished the only true communist soc j 
in the world and acclises both 
and China of treachery, is engaged- , 
cautious quest for ties with the cap 1 ' . 
states. -'.:A 

But Albania seems sure t° 
closed to ordinary Western .^ ifofV 
the time being. Only group tours 
permitted. ■ rjMke'RvAM: 


(Deutsches Aljgemdnes Soon!*! 

- .. H*mburg,-9NovombM ! 
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freighter’s last journey 


One of Germany's shipping lines, Ham- 
burg-Siid, used to have six freighters on 
the South American run up untij - the 
1980s. The six were built in the late. 
1950s and the 1960s afid were re- 
garded as extremely Elegant examples 
of marine design. All carried Spanish 
naaies ( Cap San Augustin, Cap San 
Marco , Cap San Diego, Cap San Nico- 
las, Cap San Lorenzo) to emphasise the 
South American connection and all be- 
came familar to north Germans. They 
carried machinery, chcihicais arid' cars ' 
on 1 iho outward journey and coffee 
meat, vegetable oil and textiles on the 
home run,. But . times changed and (he 
six .became uneconomic with the com- 
ing of (he big container ships. At the be- 
ginning of the 1980s, fivo were sold for 
scrap and one, the Cap San Diego was 
bought for use In the Far East. Now the 
Cap San Diego has returned. It was 
greeted by a flotilla of boats, a naval 
band and by the mayor, Klaus von Doh- 
naqyj, this month when it came up the 
Elbe to Hamburg where it is to become 
a floating museum. 

T he Cap San Diego has been bought 
by the Hamburg Senate at a cost of 
$l.lm. It is to be restored and opened 
as a museum- in Hamburg's port in 
1989. when the city celebrates its 800th 
anniversary. 

More than 200 guests joined the ship 

tnU^iu&hauiMufor her Iasi voyago«up>ifabs«-<" 

Elbe. 

Among them was Professor Caesar 
Pinnau, Who designed interiors and 
non-structural exteriors of all six ships. 

The Cap San Diego, 9.859 gross re- 
gistered tonnes, was built in 1962 by 
Deutsche Werft in Hamburg (now 
merged into Howaldtswerke-Deutsche 
Werft). • 

All six were perhaps the most elegant 
freighters to be built at the time. Profes- 
sor Pinnau was filled with nostalgia, for 
“the good old days" when these Hain- 
burg-Siid ships were built. 

Then owners placed considerable 
emphasis on the appearance of their 
ships. Ships such as the six built for 
Hamburg-Sijd, known as “the Swans of 
the South Atlantic" will never be built 
again. 

These vessels were all given ,a name 
beginning with “Cap" (Cap San Dipgo.is 
at the southern tip of Argentina) and 
were deployed in a regular Ijnef service 
from Hamburg to South America up to 
the early i 0.8 Qs.* » :■»« 

An Hamburg Senate spokesman sqid 
that there was no comparable ship tq, 
the Cap .Spit Diego anywhere in the 
wprld .today. The profile of freighters 
had changed enormously sjnee the in- 
troduction of containerisation. . 

In former times cargo.: was. .only 
stowed below .deck, which meant that 
the .stern and bridge could be designed 
for beapty and stream-lined. . . 

Today cargo is stowed in containers 
that. are piled -up 1 one on top of .another 
in the ship’s hold and even on/the upper- 
deck.; The' main concern in the. design 
plans is stability. . ■■ 

Hamburg's Senate* 1 the qlty-sttitfe’s 
government,' heard in go6d( time that 1 tNe ; 
Cap San DiegO, at the limb in' South- 
I East ‘ Asia operating under the mime 
| Sangia, wds to be strapped: 


The $-l.‘lm purchase price included 
bringing her back to Europe. Many 
more thousands of marks will have to 
be spent on her -tb make her ready for 
her d6but as omufceum'shipinl 989. 

A k'A museum ship. theCa^San Diego 
will be the responsibility of ihe^ senator 
for* cultural affairs; Helga'ScHuchardt. 
She' ‘salcj that! tlib" Vessel represehts'“p' 
slice Of Hamburg’s History, 1 ’ and that the 
accommodation in' the ship' and its 
equipment should be altered as* little as 
possible in restoration.' ' * 

i - *:i- ; ■ - ■ 1 

The grpen upholstered furniture iq 
the bar and . salon. under tpe bridge has, 
worn well, So have the table coverings 
in the dinning salon, and th e . sqqa.rcs on 
the floors .of the eight cabins bearing the 
Hamburg-Slid monogram. 

-. One of the ships’ special features was 
that they carried a few passengers to 
and from South Amcricn. 

The old cargo-handling geai* is 'still in 
operation and the two-stroke diesel en- 
gines remain in running order. ' 

The freighter is an all-welded vessel 
except in two points where rivets were 
used, in the stabilisation keel and the 
connection between the main deck and 
the forecastle. 

The Cap San Diego's last berth will be 
an the north bunk of the Elbe, between 
the St Puuli fishmnrket in Hamburg and 
the Alionu fishingjH»rt. 

When the ship is ready She will haVe 
about 6,000 square metres of exhibition 
space. She will be maintained in a sea- 
worthy condition and when feasible will 
be used as an advertisement for Ham- 
burg at port and shipping exhibitions 
and fairs. ... 

it is possible that shipping fans will be 
able to lease cabins — this will raise a 
little money tb help cover the restora- 
tion and rebuilding costs. 

Thomas Vinsor Wolgast 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zcilung 
fiir Deutschland. 1 November IVjJfi) 


■ 
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Saved from the-sorapheap ... the Oap San Dlego! 


(Phnta: dpa) 
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tipy ai d s royal coup : a queen 
sails in for king-sized refit 



NeW englnM,- naw ^bcbiiimodatlon, 
the l QE2 at BremerhUvenl’ 1 


C uuard’s cruise liner Queen ■ Eli- 
zabeth il, better known as the QE2, 
hns docked in the Lloyd-Werfl in Brdm- 
erhaven for a DM312m ! re-fil that will 

last 179 days. ' 

The British ship, built 18 years ago, is 
to be rebuilt to meet the demands of the 
next century. 

The 67, 1 40 grt QE2 is the second lar- 
gest cruise liner in the world. The lar- 
gest is the 70,202 grt Norway (formerly 
Trance), that is also to be re-fitted by the 
Bremer haven shipyard. 

The re-building contract that l Inyd- 
Werfi captured in rhe teeth of intense 
worldwide competition is the largest ev- 
er to be given to a yard by a shipowner. 

Lloyd-Wcrft’s advantage wns that il 
not only guaranteed the price but also 
the completion date. 

If the handover is delayed by even 
one day the yard will have to pay Cu- 
nard a penalty of DM1. 5m. If the delay 
is as much as four days the penalty rises 
to DM4. 5m. 

. Yard boss Eckart Knoth is certain 
that the penalty clause will not go ini ef*. 
feci. He said: “Over.the pas) 1 2 years we. 
have not had to pay out a single piark in . 

penalties." More 
. than 1,000 Lloyd- 

Werft personnel 
will be working on 
the QE2. The con- 
tract adds up to 1.7 
; million work hours. 

Overtime will have 
j to be worked to' 

' keep to schedule, 

' and this has already 

been cleared With 
the workers coufH* 
* cil. To avoid bottle- 
neck^ because , 0 c q. 
lack! pf yard wqr^- 
ers, another' yard, 
Bremer Vulkan, in 
Bremen, will from 
timpiita >time Mend 1 
workers. Almost 
two-thirds of the 
contract involves 
jjj rebuilding the en- 
gines. The two old, 
high-fuel-con- 
sumption steam 
turbines, each pro- 
ducing 55,000 hp, 

' affe td.bd takefrotir 
and " -replaced by 
nine diesel engines 


everything . . . nine diesel engines 
... , . (Photo: dpa) irom.MAN (Augs r 


burg), cjich producing 14,445 hp. 
Tlicy vyill produce thp power for both 
new electro- propulsion units, cdcli 
producing' 65,0^0' hp (44,000 kilo-' 
watts).' 

. When . the engine room conversion's 
are completed the QE2 wilt Tic the fas-, 
test cruise liner iil'thc world with a top 
speed of 32.2 knots and n service speed 
of 28.5 knots (almost 53 kilometres on 
hour). 

The United States, built in 1952. was 
just a little faster, but she went out of 
service in \ 969. 

One of the world's largest lift-cranes 
has been brought in front drilling and 
exploitation platforms in the North Sea 
to haul the 4, 300-lon turbine unit out of 
the ship. It is estimated that (his will 
take 24 days. 

The new diesel engines will cut fuel 
consumption by a half. This will save 
Cunnrd about 250 tons of fuel a day. 
which over a year adds up to an econ- 
omy of about DM20m at the present 
low oil prices. 

Considerable investment is to be, 
made in the passenger and service faci-> 
lilies in the liner. Cabins and crew ac-: 

; commodation are to be.renoyated. The* 
kitchens are to be rebuilt, and the res- 
taurants, bars and public rooms are to 
be re-designed. • 

The QE2 arrived in . BremerKaven 
from Southampton and while under way ; 
across the North Sea, work began -on the; 
-ship. ; ' | 

The vessel has to be handed back to 
Cunard on 25 April next year. During 
the summer, as before the rip-fit, the; 
QE2 will be-deployed.iri a regular frans-i 
Atlantic service. She is the last passeng-' 
er vessel to be operated in a liner ser-i 
Vicebhthik tolife!.' l ' ■ • 

■ ,,l 'Oblsldfe the! r hlgh season 'the British 

shlp -wiil' bd' deployed in' ah' annual, 
round-the-world cruise and cruises to! 
.the Caribbean v y. j , ■ 

Despite. ,the, ; labour-saving ^engine- • 
room conversion the QE2 will conti-’ 
nuq to operate with n crew of about] 

i.ooo* vi i ^ ." 

When the ship iafftgain read? for ser- 
vice the maxitni)(rt:Jiumbfer-Of:passeng-i 
prs. that can; be carried will be -increased; 
from 1,800 to 1,816. ; ’ 

: Nine new luxury suites with their owni 
: bal^oriyi Wlll/hfiVfe bceiv add^d to %c 18] 

■ already avhilable iri the ship. • ■ -• ’ 

D.F. tlertel \ 

(Dio )Velt.,Bann, 2U October 1 986)' 
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Outraged reaction to 4mph drivers who 
save on fuel, tax and insurance 


G rowing numbers of German motor- 
isis are taking advantage of a fuel- 
javing legal loophole that exempts them 
from road tgx and motor insurance. . . . t 
They 'drive no faster than six kilome- 
tres an hour-(lcss than 4mph). They must 
first get their vehicle throttled back in a 
garage so that it's maximum speed is me- 
chanically set. Then a 6kph sign is stuck 
to both (he back and the front of ilie vehi- 
cle. The legislation which allows this was 
intended for fnrm vehicles. 

There arenbdtil 100 of these 1 ultra-slow 
drivers in Diisseltforf alone and the au- 
thorities are annoyed. Waller Vosscn.of. 
the municipal transport department says 
I hey arc h hazard likely to cause accidents. 

North Rhine- Westphalian Transport 
Minister Christoph £npel has' ordered a 
check Id see how many there arc! 

Ministry spokesman Lehmann says 1 
tough measures may be needed. The 
Land might t ry to gbt the loopfole closed 
through federal legislation in Bonn.. ' 

Herr Zdpei says ihc 6kph brigade are 
a provocation, not as an improvement in 
urban hvingconditions. ' 

The problem is., that they can use all 
(except autobahns) nt all.hours.of 
the day and night. “They aren’t j upt p traf- 


fic obstacle," Herr Vossen says; “they’re 
' an accident hazard." 

Yei there is no effective legal means of 
either Speeding them up or bringing them 
to a dead halt. Only vehicle? capable of 
speeds exceeding 6kph are required by the 
Road Traffic Regulations, to be licensed. 
Slower vehicles don’t have to be li- 
■" censed. They don’t have to take 1 two- 
yearly, roadworthiness tests. They don’t 
cost road tax or insurance. You don’t 
even need a driving licence to drive one! 

There were no problems as long as the 
exception was used Solely b^' the farmers 
• and owners of motor mowers for whom it 
was intended. 

But increasing numbers of buses, 
trucks and even oafs .arc being throttled 
to walking pace. 

Fitting a 6kph sign to the front and 
rear of your car isn’t enough to qualify 
for exemption. The engine has to be fit- 
ted with a “non-manipulable speed, lock,” 
in other words throttled. . * 

Dijsseldorf. auto, mechanics have .been 
happy, to meet the demand. The simplest 
methods are to lock the transmission in. 
first gear, to limit the fuel intake and' to 

remove the accelerator. . . 

Another tried and trusted technique is. 
to reverse the gearbox and limit the fuel 
intake. Even a Porsche will then not ex- 
ceed.dkph in a throttled reverse gear. . 

Josef Westphal, 58, one of the Diissel-. 
dorf 100, says this reversal of what mo- 
torists have traditionally. regarded as de- 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think, 
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: sirable -r, speed — is due mainly to ^so- 

cial hardship/ 1 : 

A ipusseldorf antique dealer who cir- 
cumvented a driving ban by having his 
Citroen modified and kept on driving, If. 
only al a top speed of,6kph, was an ex- 
ception to the rule, Westphal says. 

He niipself is a desi^rj engineer and 
male nurse who has been a social security 
claimant fpr some time. “Most pf us," he 
says,. "sjnipjy can’t afford to pay tax and 
insurance.” . ’■ 

A typical Rhenish joker, he has persu- 
aded a dozen “slowcoaches’* to join his' 
“6kph Racing Sport Club.” He has the 
names add addresses Of a further 42. M - 
They cleanly need to join' forces. Impa- 
tient conventidnar motorists have been 
known to let off steani in more ways than 
verbal abuse. ■ • * 

“They’ve slashed my tyres and poured 
beer into my fuel tank,” a rueful West- 
phal says. ...... 

, clubs main i, dent and is for. motor 
insurers to fund from their surpluses a 
free third-party insurance scheme for 
slowcoaches. 

“After all,”' Westphal says, “we can 
cayse accidents too.’’ He should know; as 
the owner of four 6kph vehicles. 

Neither Ini nor the others have the 
slightest intention of abandoning their 
privilege voluntarily. They refuse to do 
so on psychological grounds, for one. 

“A driving wheel in- your hand," says 
Josef Westphal on behaif of all motorists, 
who can t really afford to run a . ear. "is 
the second-best pleasure in a man’s life.” 

• H Jus- Jurgen Poschke 
. ; < (\Vosldcui.sche Allgcpidnc, 

■• i- . .Essen. 23 October 
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This book lists ail the 296 regional car ■ 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen in the various cities and districts, ' 
and lists some of the attractions on 
offer. . 1 ! 


'384 pages , 

420 illustrations 
... Plastic-clad, hardcover, 

: Dust Jacket 

DM 28.80 1 
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Pedestrians in 
night-time 
danger 

■J edestrians may fatally misjudge their 
X visibility at night in the headlights of 
an oncoming vehicle, says a report pu- 
blished by the Federal Road Research Es- 
tablishment. Cologne. 

Their eyes are adjusted to the dark, so 
that when vehicle headlights shine they fail 
to realise how little the driver can see. 

They may expect considerate behaviour 
from sdmeone who has yet to see them, 
adding a further inequality to the imbal- 
anced relationship between pedestrians 
and motorists on the road at night. 

This point is made by Amos C. Cohen 
in a report published as No. 47 in a series 
by tne Cologne road research establish- 

• merit; . 

• A pedes|rian : dossed . in dark crev 
clothes will not; he shys, be Seen by a mo- 
torist driving with dipped headlights until- 
he Is- between 65 and 40 metre? away. \ , 

V’ A -. l ?? c ^ rian . dr “ sed in black wiU noi 
be visible until he is between 30 anti 10 
metresaway. ■. ; . 

. UtheheadUgbtsare diny theflgures. will ' 

. be eyen less satisfactory; V; i 

So il tomes as no surprise tp 1 learn. as 1 
Cohen also, notes, that 23.4 per cent of 
motorists involved in opcidefas Of thy kind* 
smd they hadn’t seen the, pedestrian until > 
alter t he accident had btcurredi 

' • " u(tcut$cl\erfQrschiings(fien$t-J ■ 

(SiiUdcuischc Zciiung. Munich ,3 Noyem&ej.jflge} . 


. I ■" . I'l' * 

.. . Slow Joe Westphal In action. 

, (PhoioiKancnbflji 

A probationary 
licence 
for beginners 

F rom this month, people who paw 
their driving test will be' given pro- 
bationary licences instead of- the usual 
licence for life. 

This step is being taken in a bid to re- 
duce the number of accidents caused fo 
inexperienced drivers. 

After two years, probationary licence 
holders will receive their licence for lift 
— if they haven’t had any cndorsemc/us. 

Those who blot their copy-hook 
oven once might linve to take extra driv- 
ing lessons. 

The local authority that issued thelic- 
cjice.will be notified of all traffic of* 
fences filed in the national licencing 
centre in Flensburg in the holder's first 
two years as a motorist. 

The file will be closed and these spe- 
cial records destroyed three years after 
the licence was issued. 

Not all offences will make the motor- 
ist. liable to lose his licence. The Flens- 
burg registry is only notified of offences 
that carry a fine of DM80 proven 
They include offences (hat carry a 
driving ban and criminal court sen- 
tences in connection with o traffic off- 
ence. 

The deadline is the date on which the 
offence was com milted, although a sent- 
ence (or fine) has to be legally valid be- 
fore remedial measures can be en- 
forced. 

New libence-holders who have 
ted their copy L books sufficiently io«var- 
raril rfcmedinl measures may be requiteu 
to take exthr driving lessons or tri.lake a 
medidal t'dst^of theiF ajJtitudfe . to hold » 

driving licence). 

fn serious eases they will be liable to a 
driving-ban'. ■■■■-» ■ 

Extra driving lessons' cbme in b vo 
categories 1 : : normal .and special 1 (for 
drlhk J hnd -d five ’ offenders). Thd ABAC 
says they will'cost at least DM250. 

Driving lessons will toe compulsory 
after one or twd endorsements in the 
Flensbui’g registry during rhe twO-year 
probationary 1 period {depending hotf 
serious the.offence is^i • 5 1 

r More frequent Offendtfrs may: have to 

retqkej :thdri drivirtg vtest. j Those Who 
twice fail: ii retake will be: barrdd from 
holding a driving Hcertee agdin*- > ' • ■ 

H’Tfhe.some wm apply ; to,offender6iWho 

fni!jtQ,fii5n.up.tfQr driviijgilpssQns or a 

retak§«o£thear i drivmg(testy 'v •. A‘-v ; • i ' ' 
■The authorities also order. tjffcn*i 

Contlnpe^ on page .8. ... -i V.-- 5 ' 
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pieces after Halley’s Comet 


W at is about nine mileis long, five , 
miles wide, blacker than coal and 
shaped. like a peanut? The answer is: the 
core of Halley’s Comet, on which half a 
dozen space probes homed in last March. 

Halley was paying the solar system one 
of its regular, once every 76 years visits. 
Six unmanned probes, two Soviet, two 
Japanese, one American and one West- 
ern European, took a closer look at it. 

' . The comet was also investigated by 
6ver 1,000 professional astronomers all 
over the world, using the latest terrestrial 
techniques.. They, were engaged in prob- 
ably the iargest-ever international' re-' 
search project! 

About 500 research scientists met in 
Heidelberg at the end of October to re- 
view the latest findings. 

What they were told, in over 250 lec- 
tures, was only an interim balance sheet. 
Many of the comet’s vital statistics still 
await evaluation on computer tape£ or 
print-outs. 

Data and photos have so far only part- 
ly been evaluated. 

The Max Planck Aeronomy Institute's 
research team headed by Horst Uwe 
Keller, in charge of the camera on board 
Giotto, the Western European -probe, 
have for instance spent most of their time 
so fpr simply processing photographic 
material. 

The light signals from the comet were 
only about one third as strong as expect- 
ed. so exposure times could well have 

be r i rtQi v M ’fr limes longerfbuf-the'CHme*' 

ra could not be reset. 

So computers had to be put to work to 
improve the contrast. The camera team 
seem in many ways to have been the 
Giotto mission’s bad luck brigade. 


Continued from page 8 

ders to take a medical test — and will in- 
variably do so when they have grounds for 
suspecting that tho offender is not suited 
(or only partly suited) to hold a licence:- 
Probationary licences are only issued 
for first-time Class la and lb (motorcy- 
cle). 2 (heavy goods vehicle) and 3 (car) 
licences. . 

The time motorists have held (non- 
probationary) :class 4 or 5 (moped) li- 
cences will not count toward: their two- 
year probationary period for Class 1, 2 
or 3 licences. . i • ■ i 

(Frankfurter AllgemelneZd lung! 

ffir Deutschland/ 18 October 1986)1 
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About 2,100 exposures were relayed, 
but the camera broke down 14 seconds 
before the probe passed closest tp the 
comet’s core. " . ' 

Giotto was probably given 1 a nasty jolt 
by a larger comet particle. Wireless con- 
tact with the probe’s ground station was 
interrupted For a while. 

There are certainly, no photos of the 
other sido of tho comet, the side that' was 
almost totally illuminated during the fly- 

Besides, it would have been important, 
to compare phojos of the comet tnkeri 
from various ‘angles. Problems also oc- 
curred wiih the photos taken by . the So- 
viet Vegn probes.^ . ■ 

Measurements arid observation have 
largely confirmed past assumptions on 
the comet’s size! shape tyid composition, 
especially US comet specialist Fred 
Whipple's comparison of comets, in the 
early 1950s, with “dirty snowballs," 

The closer a cpmet comes to the Sun 
Oil what ts Usually an elongated orbit, the 
warmer its surface grows. The chief con- 
tents of the “dirty snowball” arc vapo- 
rised. 

They were found to be 80 per cent wa- 
ter, plus carbon dioxide, carbon nionox- 
-ide,. nicsiliujie, ammonia and uihur sub- 
stances. 

As they are vaporised the deep-frozen 
gases take occluded dust particles with 
them. 

Initially they can spread evenly in all 
directions. The gravity of the astral ice- 
berg is far too weak to retain the particles' 
emitted. 

If you were to toss a doin on the sur- 
face of Halley's core it would disappear 
for ever into the cosmic void. 

■ The clouds surrounding the comet ex- 
tend, accordingly, up to one million ki- ■ 
lometres: - 

'Solar ultra-violet light shines' on this 
cloud of neutral gas. smashing molecules 
or wresting electrons from them. 

A mixture of unattached electrons and 
what is left of atoms and molecules grad- 
ually takes shape. Il is a mixture known; 
as plasma that interacts with the solar 
wind. 1 • ;■ 

This interaction causes massive elec- 1 


tromagnetic atmos- 
pherics' on a far 
larger scale than 
that of; the much 
larger Earth’s magr 
netosphere. , -. The. 
surface of. the com- 
et's core is. evidently 
blacker :thnn, coal. 

Few asteroids ref- 
lect less light. One 
consequence of this 
blackness, is that 
Halley . .absorbs 
large amounts of A Giotto .view of I 
sunlight and is heat- . wrestllng eleotrone. 
ed as a result. That ... 

is why it is .covered by a rough crpst 
maybe scycral metres thick. , . 

This .crust protects ihc icc anil, frozen 
gas inside the core from the glaring heat of 
the Sun. If it didn't exist the cornet would 
emit much more dust and gas than it lines. 

Gigantic fountains of il.ust and gas arc 
emitted through holes fn the crust. This 
matter accounts fpr what is seen .from 
Earth as the comet’s tail. 

Only about 30 per cent of Ihc side di- 
rectly jit by the Sun was found to be real- 
ly active during the flypast. 

Visible fountains of dust evidently 
consist of many smaller jets emitted in 
much the same way as water from a 
shower attachment cun flow in a single 
stream rather than in individual jets. 

There is u plausible explanation for the 
way in which the protective ■ skin sur- 
rounding the comet took shape too. 

For most of its 76-year orbit Halley is 
far away from the warm Sun. There is no 
evaporation and the core is subject only 
to cosmic radiation. 

This radiation is strong . enough to 
smash and condense the original., light- 
weight surface material, finally reducing 
it to the state in which it functions as a 
heat shield when the need arises: - 

The large amount of amorphoiis car- 
bon, probably accounting for the core’s 
deep black colour, tallies with this.process. 

A number of details have been identified 
on the surface of the comet's core. They in- 
clude the tip of a small mountain about two 
kilometres long'Ond one kilometre wide. 

Numerous craters between 500m and 
lkm in diameter can 'be seen. But they are 
neither volcanic craters nor craters caused 
by the direCt-hit impact of, say, an asteroid. 

They are circular hollows or indent- 
ations that seem to contain smaller cra- 



A Giotto view of Halley’s core . . . smashing, molecules, 


(Photo: AP) 

ters. One of the Inst photos relayed, back 
to Earili shows a part of the comet’s sur- 
face, including one of t'|iese cralcr-like 
cavities about 700 metres in diameter. ' 

'The Mnx Planck research scientists 
don't know whether the camera’ on heard 
Giotto is still in working order: They 
tried to aim it at Jupiter but failed. 

“Wc douldn’i make out Jupiter,” says 
Keller, “but we can’t say for sure whether 
the direction-finder or the camera was 
out of order.” ’ ' 

Esa, the European Space Agency, is 
shortly to decide whether to reactivate 
Giotto for a further trial run in Septem- 
ber 1987. 

The probe's trajectory has been adjust- 
ed to bring it within 22.tlOUkm < 1 5,000 
miles t of the Earth on 2 July five 
years to the dny after launching. 

The Earth’s gravitational pull could be 
used to redirect the probe to fly past an- 
other comet two years Inter, hut much 
depends on whether the camera is in 
working order. 

Evaluation of Halley data will still take 
some lime, but cornel researchers already 
have their next move in mind. 

The Max Planck Nuclear Physics Insti- 
tute in Heidelberg, which supplied both 
Giotto and the Soviet Vega probes with 
comet dust analysis equipment, is to de- 
sign and construct a device for nn Ameri- 
can comet probe. 

The US probe, code-named Cra£, 
short, for Comet Rendezvous Asteroid 
Flyby, is to be launched in 1 992 and fly 
alongside a comet for three years. 

Hsa even plans to launch a probe of its 
o^n in the late. 1990s to collect samples 
of comet and bring them back to Earth > 
Wolfgang Brauer 

(Frankfurter Rundschou. I November 1986) 
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Author’s belief thjat reality can 
be forged out of dreams 
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D agmar Chidoluc has been given 
this year's Youth Literature- Prize, 
the 30th,. for her novel Lady Ptuik, 
awarded by the Family Affairs Ministry 
in Bonn. 

She lives in Nfcu-Anspruch, near 
Frankfurt. The name- conjures up a rus- 
lie idyll with farms and old-fashioned 1 
gardens. 

But NeU-AnsprUch i : s quite different; 

If is a village grown large with a shopp- 
ing precinct, a sports centre, a school 
complex and a tennis club opposite a 
children's playground. 1 

Behind the playground there is a row 
of new terraced houses. Dagmar Chido- 
luc lives in one of then) with her hus- 
band and two daughters. 

She looks exactly like the pictures of 
her in her b.poks. She is almost always 
shown smiling, p little shy perhaps, hut' 
definitely a gentle person. 

I imagined she was like one. of. the 
heroines in her books, who are. not at all 
like heroines. Her characters are well- 
behaved girls living well-ordered lives.- 
Outwardly all is correct, but many de- 
sires remain unfulfilled. ■ ' ' 

They are ordinary girls, who want to. 
break away From (hcii. suffocating pari, 
enrol homes. They want to get out of the 
rut i they see themselves in and, to a ! 
small extent* they want to try.nnd make, 
their own way in life. . , 

The character Gabriele in: Fieber pu- 
blished in 1979. or Hannah in Z>«j 
Fleisdii ini .Bauch der Katze ( 1 980), or 
Kiki in Aber ich werde tides tinders ma- 
c/ien (1981) or Gerti in Ein Jahr und> 

immerof 1983 are all like this. ■ 

Dagmar Chidolue admits- that* her 
first two books for teenage girls were 
autobiographical. “Gabriele and Han- 
nah are like me-and See the world as I 
see it, only the situations are different 
she said.- • 

.Anyone who has gone 1 through the 
traditional girl’s roles, suffered through 
them, cannot fail to feel just a Mile anger 
mixed with sorrow about these teenag- 
ers with clipped wings, 1 who make life 
difficult for themselves. ■ ;• 

Teenagers try to solve their problems 
in dichds. They feel they should riever 
draw attention , to themselves; just do j 
what the others do.. t 

Dagmar Chidolue’s teenage girls des- - 
peratcly try to get out of their narrow t 
confines, and not always in the most so- e 
phisticatcd way. e 

That rings true. Dagmar Chidolue t 
was born towards the end of the war and c 

grew up in Westphalia during the Econ- e 
omic Miracle. She was (rained to work i: 
in an income tax oFfice. Later -she took a 
her university entrance examination and 
studied law. That is all very respectable, » 
There is the terraced house with the S 
little garden, protected from the outside' * 
by a high wooden fence. There is the co- 
sy living room. =* i * . 1 

[ There arc the files in which 'corre- i 
spondence with her publishers i* filed si 
away neatly and tidily, and the' Cheerful a 
desk at which she works regularly and in 
a disciplined manlier. - 1 ^ 

She writes Iter five pages each day, ai 


mainly in the evening and at the week- 
ends, when the children have things to 

do. •• . ■; ..... • .* .. 

But then there is the other Dagmar' 
Chidolue, spontaneous and profession-' 
al, who ta|ks animatedly and with- de- 
light about her work. The Dagmar Chid*- 
olue who is married to an African but 
never gives a ihoughl- to adding her 
maiden-name [o her foreign married- 
:'. r pame. \ * ■ I- . , : 

. She t was involved in' the 1 Strident; 

■■ movement ■ at Frankfuit University at' 
the end of the 1060s ; and -moved Over 
from law to political science, because' 
she wnhted fb change things. ! : 

She wanted to becdm£ an actress be- 
cause she enjoyed dressing up. With the 

same sense of conviction she lias writteiF 
riboti t p secretary who was tinder stress 
ana a punk' rocker;' 1 •• ‘ " 

Teriy,' ‘in her prize- winning novel 
Lady Punk, is Lady Punk, 'an enfant ter- 
rible, who basically . just ‘ jove^ herself. 
She has plenty, of money and prefers to 
spend It oh a'n&fcjstic parody of herself. . 

She vents her fury; her delight, or 
other feelings as El Canario, Queen, of 
American Heaven or Virgin offritiidnd- 
iron. 1 '' •> 

■ i • • ■ i ii.' f 

In a book for teenage girjs written in 
the 1950s she would have been either 
“wicked” or “neglected," who, by substi- 
tute parents, could be converted into a 
•'good.glri.'’. , , "■ ; 

Today conflicts do not have to be re- 
solved at any price.reality no [ongephas 


Chidolue was writ- 
ing without any jf-'XHP 
specific;;!' target- 
groups in mind. V ”/ 
Her first book, Das Jf- 

tfaisftld, , was. (I .a ,. gf, 
creative . ,' retreat 

t , Frip^trotipn . ,' g \ "" 
with her law stud- 
ips._ it. describes iij _ 33 
adult language the :: 
daily routine arid ' 


.he feelings ' St, 

nqall boy. It was a 1 au "‘®f Q™«» and wife In Caloiitta . . . -No fbrelgnei n 

Sppd bopj. . and il 8a ’ *“«*'«* Cal& 

Bandall Journalist. ,M - ’ ' JnC-.i:. 







Author of well-ordored lives ... Dag- 
mar ChldolUQ. (Photo: Atc*a Gelberg) 


to be sacrificed to what is educationally 
good for you. 

Terry has to cope alone as always. 
Her hatred of her mother remains uH- 
phanged and her energies are not direct- 
ed into mo.rci positive channels. But she 
is strong enough to struggle, to : her ,’feel 
after her disappointments. 

. One day she will be 'able to'Aei* tb 
grips with things, thi book gets nei 
hearer to a solution than that/, which is 
fvhat mak^s it so credible. >. 
j The Youth Literature Prize jury in 
Munich said that Lady Punk liiiked ^6v- 
fcls about teenage girls to the main 
stream of modern literature for vounc 
adults. / 6 

; Long before teenager book publish- 
ers began to pay court to young readers 
at the beginning of the 1980s Dagmar 


goodbook and it 'T"" 1 v. “naerstand^ Caldu 

gave ,:iler cprifid- B «i«IIJoufnall.t. lM - " 

ence. It was printed arid 're-printed, but « . - - . • '’ i 

! Pnjy. .after six years of rejection slips CJlintPI* flncfi 
1' frbm various publjiheiV. Unlike Anglo- ^ W1A ' ,>JI dao 

. American literature, so much" Ad dii red’ ..*• . . 

" b y Dagmar Chidolue, G'ei'man publish- ' .• ... TPV1 QlTc ' 

• ers will noi accept a book with a child in - 7 v wAM 1 ■ 

the leading part as purporting to be a , 1 , 

bb ° k t fo ^ d ‘" ts -"; Calcutta'. 

aut tier books were not appropriate • • ■ „.;.j 

for children’s book publishers either.; unter Grass and his wife Uteplan 
Her work fell between two stools. . ; VJto live in Cnicutta fora year, close 

This all.. changed wh^p 'she .goi . to, to the city’s slums. Has he fled froir 
know of the new publishing house, Beltz Germany?. Does he intend writing! 
und Gelberg of Weinheim. publisher*, book. about Calcutta? . 
unafraid of experimenting. She sent her These questions are asked in Calcuiii 
manuscript to them. when: there is mention of Grass's prfr 

Hans-Joachim Gelberg replied two posed twelve-month stay in the city on 
days later. Gclbcfg, who jias a talent for ,he Gan ges;- 
spotting talent, was interested in her (Spokesmen from :!he West German 
work., i, , ‘ , , consulate-general. and the Max Miiller 

He had already attracted book illusr 1 Bhavan - as lhc Goethe InxliMlnw 

trator Janosch to his newly-founded known ,n ,ndia ' sn y :: "Herr Grass does 
publishing house, which, also pur, n P t want lo be disturbed.” They donoi 

biishes popular illustrated books for g* v e his address. 

adult?. . , --Gunter Grass and wife Ute havefor 

■ III -the. 1970s! ha encouraged >i, ct lhe he '"8 mo.ved.ou! of Caicuinio 
Hartllng to write children's, books. Gel- hol i se Wl ‘ h a garden atai 2 0 

berg was awarded the children's book kilome r t, '5 s from 'he m'Y » 'he "I*. '» 
prize for .Hartling's imaginative anthol- OI ? of the lcS!l croWd<;d 

ogy Gefr und spiel mil dem Riesen in- Ur ?f‘ i : : 1 1 * . 

1972. | ' 1 : Here. the upper classes hve, but not in 

Gelbere ha«l ' j" tbe. style of- inaharajah^.»For Grass and 

there should be dividing li" Q0 " vmced bis wife it is not aiflighl info luxury. 1 
SSfa for 1 ch^drin adnlf ^ ^ cnl Indian food and Jive like In- 

adults.. In 1975 dians * with. just .. few extras lhai cost a 

books for teenaaers and iSiil»? 1 n ,5m8 lot or whlch : ar o only available toidiplo- 

U nt ssr to bu whoiGfin,er orass 

Skl'T rfd ' ■ =- ' Calcutta from Bomtey 

no troub ^a?ZTr G ' 0 U ®. has h " d; 'est Aitgust-. Calculla Is unique h. the 
hStialhand?cannfi^ It manusertpts. ^ Her. world :fdr,ils way of living and dyte 
LdmImo teeLol "h t00ks W1,h Dn But Grass is mainly interested in p 
C nllT a " d y0Ung adUj,s tD know, the, people.. He keeps hit 

Twn ^ n ‘° ? T S ‘° ry ’ ' 1 tan “ ‘from . fellow: .Germans livin, 

-2?..°* !\er books have appeared in Calcutta. 

Wompn fn ®r« ei * ^ ® eries pnperbacks, He goes to dinner with the cor 

.Wp^nlnsocw" . ... , general. yisitMhe h®«J 

bne seetys to have achieved what she ; er-JBhavan a com pie of limes,; aM 
set out to do. She said: “The thing I like probably play a few games of ska 
aoing most is writing, apart from sleep- German card game) with CohsuK 
mg and ealing.1' This, ;charming .remark } eral Soenksen and a few friends, 
goes well with my image of the gentle, these are the-only, .contacts He 
.adaptable Dagmar Chidolud: . i - *'■. i ; have with hls -fel IpW^oUtifty^ 11 ^ 111 

i B . ut I also 1 got to fcn'bw her other side, cutt a- , ' I'.l ^ 

;a mixture of enthusiasm and- toughness, Grass takes getting tb know the 
■without which she 'Would 1 never have and its people seriously, l|e:5ays 
been able to stand the distahed trivher tbe Bengalis are “an unusual p e 
(ultimate ^uccpss. . . . .. • , ... . , ... • .. quite unlike oth&Iridians ” ' X' ' 

! She has ia stubbgrp and. persistent ;bq- Ev ery 
lj thal re aiity can be created., from his wife Wfehspfepy 
jdreams. _ urban 

! This passage occurs IK Das hMsfeld: round B 

• You always have to irt'dgihe 1 that^One w,th 

;day everything i wlU-, be : different .That with Ind Jp^t4JlecW a Kfp0etvf t 

ihelps because, you i-know' that it .will ! cians an SxMfo?smen' in.M P c 

jcometruei'' I- . i houses, ' 

, 1,1 DoeothPAKeuler' • He told an'Indian WO^e 11 j° urn 


Calcutta. 

tte goes to dinner with the coii 
general, visits tye hqad ofithe-Ma^ 
•er-]3havpn a couple of limes,; 
probably play a few games of ska 
German card game) with CohsuK 
* eral Soenksen and a few friends, 
these are thinly. .contacts, he n 

have withhis ^llpW^ouhfryWen^n 1 
cutta. .. ' •: ;■ • ' V* ; 4 . •; *;; V ■ 

Grass takes getting to know the 
and its people .seripdaly, He; suys 
the Bengalis - are* “fin unusual pa 
quite unlike oth^r Iridians ” .. ". f- ■ 


round a 6) 
with the*? 
with Induj 
(cians and 
i houses, 


htJfeotua^^K^ 

SiHSiSS- 


.. - ; He told ah 'Indian 

CP ic Zeh, Hamburg, 24 Orfobar j?86)..i Co n^ln ilfl prufflSBff J-l 
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Gatecrashers or guests? East 
Germans at Nordic festival 


E ast Germany took part for the first 
time in' this year's Nordic Film Fes- 
tival, the 28th, in Ltibeck. 

The occasion is traditionally a Scari- 
dihavian affair,' and it is not clenr’if the 
East Germans will come again or if 
their presence this time was welcomed 
by.nll. 

Including East Germans, then, there 
are now seven countries involved in the 
festival. The others arc West Germany, 
Norway, Finland, Iceland, Denmark 
and Sweden. 

The East Germans brought four 
films.' There was room fnr thcih because 
a retrospective devoted to films' by 
Swedish-German painter and poet Peter 
Weiss whs small and not ajl the Slots 
were filled. 

The East German visit was made pbsr 
sible through the recent signing of the 
East German-West German cultural 
agreement. 

So, what about next year? East Ger- 
man officials replied ambivalently with 
“possibly” and “why not?” 

The Scandinavian countries regard 
the Nordic Film Festival as theirs. For 
them it is a convivial family get-lo- 
gether. 

what Kurt Maetzig, an important direc- 
tor who made Ehe im Sc hut ten, and who 
is a professor at the film and television 
college in fiabelsberg, near Potsdam, 
brought with him. There are few oppor- 
tunities to see what East German studi- 
os are producing. 

It was astonishing to see with what 
devotion Hermann Zsehoche told the 
romantic Friedrich Holderlin love-story 
in his Hd/fte des Lebeits. 

The film tells of the poet’s unhappy 
love for.Susette Gontard, the wife of his 
employer jn Frankfurt. He worked with 
the Gontard family as a tutor but was 
dismissed $>y his jealous employer. He 
went to Switzerland and Bordeaux, re; 
turning home^o Tubingen in 1802. men- 
tally and physically. ill. 

Just like scenes from a West .German 
television, portrait of a poet, Zsehoche 
tpuchingly, films , wild roses and .lovely 
swans recalling .famous Holderlin po- 
ems, and equally he shows Uie, desperate 
lovers in swathes of,, fog, sinking down 
into the damp grass. . 

, . .TKetthWQP* tyvor. p^hpi^as tonisbmgiy 
fresh product.tons.from ^a$t Pfl- 

tpr. Kahane showed brisk, wit iq £t$ und 
Ali, two young lad.s, who make a. living 
using considerable cupning after they 
are demobilised from the East German 
Army.- •• 

..Then .in, Eine, sqnderbure Liebe . Lo- 
thar Warnecke tells tjie story, of two 
people well-advanced in age who. dis? 
cover a great, love for each, other . . 

.Tl]e comedy, of . everyday, life, has .a 
place, in thes,e two.films and there . is a 
touch of kitchqnrsink fealism and irony 

‘tiboth*. .i 1 ., ••*!: 

”ast German film-makers no- longer 
h«ve.* oom f or the. old. ideology that so- 
cety 1$ i|i T imp0rtant and the individual 
ciunts fQi nothing.i Each strives for his 

cwn -private tftppineas. i. 1 

Two new German* productions 


v ; y\ f. - 


that Heinz Badewitz showed at his Hof 
Festival provided . socially relevant 
themes at Liibeck. 

. Although Josef Rodl's Der wilde 
Clown included a few passing shots at 
the great political ally the USA, it main- 
ly told an absurd comic-anarchistic sto- 
ry about love and freedom, abandoning 
itself to a great cinema dream. 

Gottfried Junker in Versteckte Liebe 
dealt with an unusual holiday episode. 

The Norwegian contribution. A’ by 
Oddvar Einarson, attracted attention. 
The critics’ jury awarded this film 
Lubeck’s William Heinescn Prize. . 

. ,ln his film Einarson.conccntratcs on a 
tart, who keeps coming into Lhc life of a 
young photographer. She disappears, 
comes hack to him, then disappears 
again. 

His photography, music and actors 
arc exactly suited to thq story he has to 
tell. 

Sweden was represented by three 
weighty but effective contributions. 

1 n Die Briider Mozart Suzanne Ostcn 
tries to. follow up the trend for opera 
films. Her comedy about a director who 
wants to stage an unsual production of 
Don Giovanni is full of ludicrous details 
and out-dated generalities. 

Lars Noriin's pscho-thriller Diimonen 
was originally a stage-play. Carstcn 
Brandt's film version is very trendy and 
sophisticated but not as gripping as it 
was nn the stage. 

A mviwa - W£U*t avvartiud. lhe .Liibeck 
Film Festival Prize, it was made by Mai 
Zettcrling and tells the story of the wri- 
ter Agnes von Kruscnstjerna. It went 
about the analysis of her lachrymose 
and voluptuous story, that ends distres- 
singly, in a rather tepid manner. From 
Finland came a re-make of the war-his- 
tory epic Der unbekainue Soldat by 
Rauni Mollberg. 

Jaakko Pakkasvirta’s film version of 
Kafka’s The Castle was garrulous. 

; Iceland sent a pschological study, by 
Hilmar Oddssqn, entitled Das Tier, si- 
milar iii theme to the first Danish con- 

Continued from page 1 0 

what he had found out about the “spe- 
cial people of Calcutta." 

' He said: “They ar^ good-natured but 
they get angry at the slightest provoca- 
tion; Bengalis are real egoists. They are 
very proud of their rich culture.” 

The only complaint he has made so 
far about Bengali behaviour,- true also 
for the rest of India . ebneerris his'exper- 
j-ience with public transport: “Why do 
people all try to get on! and off, a train at 
the same time?' 1 ' . 

He said: "I have, to push my wife in fropt 
of ihe iqto. the' compartment so as' to be 
sure that we are both on the same train;’’ 

Why'ls Grass in Calcutta for the sec- 
ond time? He visited the city ten years 
ago. His friends sAy he is fleeing from 
German narrow-rmindedncss, the slant- 
ed vicvlf of his book Tf^e Fein ale /ta/ and 
German politics. . , 

Grass himkeif said: “1 haVc iicver seen 
so many teeming millions of pcoplA. Peo- 
ple with such' a mbted tultbre. Roidr, but 
intellig&ni people with |a sense for oft.” 

' The city has had two Nobel prize win- 
riers; liiother Thb'resa iii i983 and ihe 
pbet' Rabiridranath TOgor'e' in 1913- 
Grass has been rending 19th ceniury 
Bengali, -literature, in English traris- 
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Analysis of a lachrymose story. A soene from Amorosa, prize winner at LQbeck. 

(PhmmNFL) 


tribuiinn, Erik Clausen’s Der Mann hin- 
tcrni Monti. 

The second Danish film, Valhalla by 
Peter Madsen, poked fun al the world of 
the German gods, reducing them to 
comic strip characters. It was a cheerful 
mixture between Hagnr and Astcrix. 

The search for love in a world that has 
become very rational was again the main 
theme of many Scandinavian productions. 

There were many variations of this 
theme in the films for children and 
young people. The title of the Swedish 
film by Kay I’ullak indicated this trend 
clearly, Liebe niich (Love me). 

The visitor to the Liihcck Festival 
needed to approach the subject of the ret- 
rospective. Swedish-German painter-poet 
_Peiur Weiss, wuli a sense ul admiral iuji. 

Having got over the urge to bend the 
knee in homage, the visitor who took a 
critieial look at his work would realise 
that he is remembered more as a painter 
than as a man of the theatre. 

His films drift between surrealism 
and expressionism. His only full-length 
film, Fata Morgan a. is out-dated with its 
pathetic symbolism. His documentaries 
have more substance to them and are 
the work of a craftsman. 

The retrospective showed that there 
was no need to re-asscss his place in 
cinema history. 

lations. He said: “That is helping me to 
write a novel about an average inhabit- 
ant of Calcutta and the teeming masses." 
To write this book he wants to see and 
get to know Calcutta. 

He testily told a young German at one 
of his readings in Bombay, who wanted 
to know about' his Accommodation ia , 
Calcutta, that it was not vital to live for ; 
a year in the slums to be able to describe 
jthem. “nQ.xqi^jijapt ipp to, d$scrjbe njy 
bathroom?" he asked. I ..' ..i. 

“It is not necesary that I should do so. 
You don't have to learn to be an" hair- 
dresser to say something aboiit cutting 
hair." 

! He continued: “I shall not disregard 
; the slums, but 1 don’t sec why I should '' 
live in one." He said thal he and his wife - 
would live in conditions that fhey could 
bear and which provided with-, 

jwhat they need. , . 

His writing and politics follow him. 
around cvAn in India. 

He has given two readings of his. 
works so far. In one there was consider- 1 
lable discussion, of his statement that, 
i’Tlic world nourishes t)ie Appcolypse, 
[not as we imagine It from the Bitile, not 
las an act of Gqd but rnammaclBr - ; . »*l- * • 
L . Grass . says : that the.. .enormous adv- 


Tliere were few films at the Nordic 
Film Festival that were socially efilieal 
in content. 

The only politically explosive film 
was Peter Torbiiirnsxon’s Grenzen, 
spectacularly filmed in Nicaragua and 
St Salvador. It was clumsily placed in 
the programme at the same time us a 
discussion on the chances for survival of 
national film industries. 

The Liibeck organisers were unable 
lo say if other film projects dealing with 
alternative, social criticism were in the 
pipe-line in Scandinavia. 

The films shown at the Festival did 
not give an overall view of the Scandin- 
avian film scene. The visitor to the Fes- 
tival was directed in various public- 
adults from die film insliiuiu tu till in 
the gaps. The organisers themselves 
were unable to provide comprehensive 
information about Scandinavian films. 

The Festival programme was also not 
very well produced and did not include 
either biographical details or synopses 
of the films being shown. 

The artistic management of the Fes- 
tival will have to do more to make Nor- 
dic films better know. What is needed is 
not a wider range of films, but consider- 
ation of those shown in greater depth. 

Christoph A funk 

(KiclerNadirictilcn.4 November l VHi>) 

ances made in electronics and computer 
technology has “hindered humanity 
from developing in new directions." 

He said: “Snails move faster than peo- 
ple, human beings don’t move any more.”, 
There are things in India that neve? 1 
change either,, according to . Grass. He . j 
warns of a new fascism in the world, f 
“not in Germany but perhaps. in the Un- 
ited States. It will be unlike the fascism 
„ we knqwLin Europe, It vytlL be somethi ng ? 
,{|ke .racism^ in tfie black-white termij -j 
that Reagan favours so much." ' : . 

Grass has certainly also found d tiring f 
'. his year there that in Calcutta there ii $ 
"an imitation of German society with its / 
'" vulgar materialism' and Its emphasis an t 
performance 

... Will Grass be “a new Orass" when he r 
, .retujrj^ to iWqst Germany? 

1 XGertaipiy not," said a prominent In- | 

, ,dian journalist who knows Grass well. ! .1 
. ;.The journalist added, however: "But he | 
will certainjy have a greater knowledge & 
and understanding of India and Indians." : ;jffl 
With Bengali self-assurance he con^ !?l 
tinded: “But no foreigner can really uht j|| 
i dersi^rtd .Wjs Bengal is and the city of 13 
Calcutta — riot even Gunter Grass." 1 ] l! 
:-v •?. ■ • ' : U Peten Dieitenumn \ '.U 

(Die Welt. Bonn. 23 October. 1,986^ [I 
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Earth’s ‘hothouse effect’ likely to have 
catastrophic results, warns scientist 


T he phenomenon known ns the hot- 
house effect is the most serious en- 
vironmental problem mankind faces, a 
leading German authority on climate 
snys. 

Professor Hermann Flohn told a con- 
ference that temperatures are rising 
long-term. Climate experts reckoned 
menn temperatures would increase by 
between one and seven degrees by the 
year 2030. 

The consequences of this effect 
would be catastrophic for billions of 
people, Professor Flohn told a Protes- 
tant Church Academy conference at 
Loccuin, near Hanover. 

Changes in air and water circulation 
systems would create the most serious 
problems, with heavy rain fill] in previ- 
ously arid zones and drought in temper- 
ate ones. 

A foretaste of what meteorologists, 
atmospheric chemists and gcoscicntists 
sec as a realistic catastrophe scenario 
occurred a few years ago in the eastern 
Pacific. 

Current changes that went by the 
name of El Nino (The Kid) hit the head- 
lines, with drought in the jungles of 
Borneo and torrential rainfall on a num- 
ber of Pacific islands. 

Months of drought in Borneo led to 
forest fires in which lens of thousands of 
square kilometres of jungle were razed. 
Pacific islanders in contrast were awash 


';v, • 'l 1 ? ^ ‘ ?v. ? VYfn 


in torrential downpours 1 0 times the le- 
vel to which they were accustomed. 

Strange to say, thermometers have 
yet to clearly indicate the change, but 
industrial executives and politicians at 
the Loccum conference faced scientists 
sure of their facts. 

Their measurements, data and ana- 
lyses arc based on observation of car- 
bon dioxide, steam and 40 atmospheric 
trace gases From readings of which in- 
ferences can he drawn on climate 
trends. 

These substances trigger what is 
known as the hothouse effect. 

Wc all know it is warmer inside a hot- 
house, and under glass, than outside. Glass 
lets in the normal sunlight we can see. 

Soil and plants in the hothouse con- 
vert sunlight into heat that cannot es- 
cape through the glass. Energy convert- 
ed from light into heat is retained. 

Atmospheric substances have nn ef- 
fect similar to that of panes of glass in a 
greenhouse. 

Carbon dioxide makes up only 0.034 
per cent of the atmosphere, hut clima- 
tologists say it is the most important 
substance where the trend they forecast 
is concerned. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


usapf 

1 1 i!fi i§ii 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a -glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include demits of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the >ears are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic fc'Hs and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's nutural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly hound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry und the travel trade. 

Four volumes arc available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80: 

Asia/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80: ' 

Africa, MO pp., DM |9.H0; 1 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.K0 


.m . 

Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


It accounts for half the hothouse ef- 
fect. The other half is due to methane, 
laughing gas, ozone and sprnycan gas; 
all of which are on the increase in the at- 
mosphere. 

Spraycan gas in particular is increas- 
ing at a rate of five per cent a year. 

Professor Klaus Hasselmann, direc- 
tor of the Max Planck Meteorology In- 
stitute, told the conference how the car- 
bon dioxide count in the air we breathed 
had steadily increased over the past two 
centuries due to the combustion of fos- 
sil fuels such as coal, oil and gas. 

The atmospheric carbon dioxide 
count, he said, had increased by 25 per 
cent since J 780. A man-made substance 
had spread worldwide and increased in 
quantity by a quarter in a mere 200 
years. 

Even if man’s hydrocarbon consump- 
tion continues at the present rate, Pro- 
fessor Hasselmann says (and nearly all 
meteorologists agree), the amount of 
carbon dioxide in the atmosphere is 
sure to increase. 

It would even continue to increase if 
hydrocarbon — i.e, fossil fuel — con- 
sumption were to be halved. 

So in 50 to 200 years mankind will 
face between one and a half and four 
limes the present carbon dioxide count, 
and every time the amount doubles the 
mean temperature will increase by be- 
tween two and four degrees centigrade. 

These are the facts us scientists now 
see them. But details lor an exact fore- 
cast of the effect they may have on clim- 
ate trehds are extremely difficult to coll- 
ate. 

Professor Hasselmann mentioned the 
inclusion of cloud formation in fore- 
casts as an example of the difficulties 
that beset forecasters. A four-per-cent 
Increase in cloud would have the same 
effect as a 100- per-cent increase in the 
carbon dioxide count. 

Meteorologist Dr Christoph Bruhl of 
the Max Planck Chemistry Institute in 
Mainz had included in his calculations 
100 chemical reactions by 34 different 
substances, the conference was told. 

The best and most up-to-date compu- 
ters were needed to handle the enor- 
mous amount of relevant data, Profes- 
sor Hasselmann said. The Hamburg re- 
search group led the world by virtue of 
access to the most advanced computer 
of its kind. 


Catalogue of demands 

One drawback of previous models 
was shortly to be eliminated. Atmos- 
pheric and oceanic facts and figures 
used to be complied separately. They 
are now to be combined in a joint scen- 
ario. 

Better models will enable politicians 
to react suitably to the climatological 
challenge. Scientists submitted to repre : 
sentntives of all four Bundestag parties 
at . Loccum a comprehensive Catalogue 
of demands. 

Prompt action was badly needed as 
the hothouse effect progressed and the 
atmosphere grew hotter. The sooner ac- 
tion was taken, the more tolerable the 
level to which consequences could be 

k ?pt. .... ' . ' 
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(Bremer Nachrichlen, 30 October 1 986) 


Big variations 
in concern 
about pollution 

P eople who are more concerned with 
consumption nnd material prosper- 
ity regard environmental pollution ass 
far less serious personal threat than 
idealists, says a survey. 

People who regarded life in West 
Germany as pleasant had fewer com- 
plaints about the environment than 
those who thought life was less pleasatt 
The survey, by Munich market re- 
search specialist Werner Hagstotz and 
Munster University political scientist 
Walther Rosters, found that there was a 
far greater concern about pollution that 
affected people personally than general 
pollution which had no immediate per- 
sonal effect. 

The researchers say this is a bad sign 
for environmental policies. They say 
people who are worried about pollution 
in general but who see no immediate 
personal threat are unlikely to pay seri- 
ous attention to ecological problems. 

Three thousand people were ques- 
tioned in the survey, which was financed 
by the DFG scientific research associ- 
ations asked dealt with environmental 
pollution in general and the extent to 
which people fell personally affected by 
pollution. 

Writing in Politische Vieneljuhres- 
schrift, the political quarterly. Hagstotz 
and Rosters say traffic noise and vehicle 
exhaust fumes were regarded as serious 
personal pollution burden by 27 per 
cent; 45 per cent saw them ns a serious 
burden on the (impersonal) etwiwft- 
menf in general. 

The pollution factor that most upset 
people outside their personal horizons 
was industrial effluent pumped into riv- 
ers and waterways. Fifty-one per cent 
said this was a serious hazard. 

People who are directly confronted 
with environmental pollution were 
found in 97 per cent of cases to feel the 
problem was serious. 

But a mere one in three respondents 
who felt a specific form of pollution was 
extremely serious in general terms also 
regarded it as a serious personal burd- 
en. 

The grent majority (9$ per cent) of 
those who felt the environment in gen- 
eral was not too dirty ?aid there was no 
persotinl threat from 1 environmental 
pollution. ■’ 

The survey’s findings clearly indicat* 
ed how strongly perceived environmen- 
tal pollution is coloured by individual 
ideological outlook. 

Respondents’ Viefos on personal envi- 
ronmental pollution were compared 
with* objective regional' pollution levels 
and with individual valued 
Objective local pollution was found 
to have a strictly limited effect on sub- 
jective perception, with respondents 
complaints of being personally affected 
increasing by five per cent at most. 

The influence 6f personal views and 
values on perceived pollution was nniib 
greater.' ■ • 

People*- whose * basid' 'outlook >' as 

geared more to consumption and p ros ' 

perity felt environmental pollution 
a far less sdriouS persbribl problem thw* 
those who set greater, store by person^ 
development and idehl values/ 

1 People With an interest in Jr'ij 
tended 1 to take a more crushing® 
their immediate envirbiimp”*:. e ~v? 
who felt life in the ; t‘edf 1 ' a l ^ 6 P u ( . 
if; Continued ons*9 e 13 1 
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Fruit machines seem a fairly harmless 
way of passing the time, feeding small 
change to a one-armed bandit on the off 
chance of winning a fistful of silver. But 
It can become a mania, with addiction 
leading to debt and maybe crime. The 
only clinic lit the Federal Republic that 
treats chronic gamblers is in Mttnzes- 
heim; near Karlsruhe. 1 


T he man in the blue tracksuit, a 44- 
year-old bricklayer, looks more like 
he might be in his mid-50s. . • . ■ 

He was once an alcoholic but was 
hospitalised and cured of drink 10 years 
ago. But he still has problems. He is a 
compulsive fruit machine addict. 

Given the chance he would drive but 
to the nearest all-night autobahn service 
station to feed the one-armed bandits 
because he simply can’t wait for the 
nearest bar with a fruit machine to open. 

He has fed a small fortune to the ma- 
chines, and once his own moiiey ran out 
he began borrowing. 

In full-page magazine adverts fruit 
machine manufacturers make them out 
to be one of life’s minor pleasures, a 
trivial and harmless pursuit. For some 
they are a nightmare. 

He hasn’t been near one for six 
weeks. Not because he has got over the 
craze. He hasn't — despite frequent bids 
to break with the habit. “The machines," 
he says, “were always stronger.” 

For six weeks he has been a patient at 
the Miinzesheim clinic, one of three run 
by the Heidelberg Protestant Church 
mission and the only one in the country 
treating compulsive gamblers. 

The clinic was opened in 1973. U is a 
modern complex in the countryside, 
midway between Heidelberg and Karls- 
ruhe. Most patients are either alcoholics 
uuJuuAtUiku- 
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ADDICTIONS 


Hospital treats compulsive 
fruit-machine gamblers 


Yet the sad atmosphere of the classi- 
cal cold turkey clinic is conspicuous by 
its absence. The complex looks more 
like a sanatorium for overworked com- 


pany executives. 

The buildings are pleasantly ar- 
ranged. Sports facilities range from an 
indoor, swimming pool to a bodybuild- 
ing centre. There is a small zoo and even 
a Japanese garden with a pond, water- 
fall and tea house. 

The impression created is deceptive. 
In comparison with other treatment 
centres Miinzesheim has a particularly 
difficult patient structure. 

Physcaliy and mentally handicapped 
addicts, blind and vagabond patients 
whose combined difficulties cannot be 
handled elsewhere arc treated. 

So arc gamblers, of whom clinic di- 
rector Jurgen Schwarz soys: “1 always 
planned to steer clear of them." 

But he was one day confronted with 
the sufferings of a young gambler, the 
son of a variety artist who regularly per- 
formed at the clinic, an intelligent young 
man with university entrance qualific- 
ations who shared his father's aptitude 
for music. 


was, by and large, extremely pleasant 
had fewer environmental complaints 
than those who held the opposite view. 

At one end of the spectrum a group of 
people who set great store by consump- 
tion and prosperity, show little interest 
in politics and are extremely satisfied 
with the lives they lead were found, irre- 
spective of objective pollution, to feel 
only 39 per cent personally affected by 
environmental pollution. . 

Given, a comparable objective pollu- 
tion level, 67 per cent of a group at the 
other end of the spectrum, a group fa- 
vouring self-development pnd setting 
great store by ideal values, keenly inter- 
ested in politics and not very satisfied 
with the way they live, were found to be 
critical of pollution as they felt it per- 
sonally affected them. 

All told, personal views on individual 
environmental pollution weighed nine 
times more heavily on respondents’ as- 
sessments , of .environmental ppUutjoivin . 
general thaq the qbjective. level of mea-y 
surah le pollution. . 

These findings, Hagstotz and Rosters 
say, augur ill for consistent environmen- 
tal policies requiring personal sacri- 
fices. People who . are worried about 
pollution In general but see no immedi- 
ate personal burden are unlikely to pay 
serious attention to ecological prob- 
lems. 

..There would seem. to be little iikoli-. 
hoo^ of persuading much pf the popula- 
tion t.Q pay more than lip service to envi- 
ronmental projection. . 

Yet as, pollution objectively increased 
in triv s j environmental, categories there 
might Conceivably be a corresponding 
increase i',, the .feeling 0 f being person- 
al^. affected. , ’ .. ._ Rolf Degen.: 

(SddeutsoheZcIlui,, Munich, 30 October 1986) 


He began to work the fruit mnehines 
as a 15-year-old. By the time he was 18 
he played them virtually every day. los- 
ing first DM100 a week, then DM300, 
then DM1.000 and. by the time he was 
25, over DM 1 ,500 a week. 

At 28 he ha>t DM25.O0U in debts. He 
joined a gamblers anonymous group 
and succeeded in steering clear of the 
fruit machine parlours for four months. 

Then he fell back into his old ways, 
arguably worse than ever. Now a social 
security claimant, he spent six hours a 
day at the machines, working three at a 
time. 

He increasingly lost control of him- 
self, smashing the glass when the ma- 


chine failed to pay out the jackpot, 
which was frequently the case. 

In the end he turned to crime, first 
stealing from his father, then from 
others. He was jailed for three months 
and, on his last appearance in court, giv- 
en a suspended sentence providing he 
sought medical assistance. 

■But where was he to find it? Schwarz 
asked around, but fellow-doctors had 
no idea where he could be treated cith- 
er. So he was taken in at Miinzesheim. 

Dr Schwarz, a former forensic expert, 
has as his motto the slogan: "There is no 
such thing as a problem; only a task." 

He decided to take on this particular 
task even though he didn’t sec compul- 
sive gambling as an addiction in medical 
terms. 

Schwarz, 53, is strongly in favour of a 
pragmatic approach to therapy and 
takes a dim view of the trend io classify 
anything and everything as nn illness. 

He Feels it is a trend detrimental to 
the Freedom of the individual. He do- 
esn't even see his patients as addicts. He 
just sees them as they are. 

In the case of the artist's son, at 33, 
the patient's condition was catastrophic. 
He was a bundle of nerves, a menial and 
physical wreck, despuiring and on the 
point of suicide. 

"The first thing we did," Schwarz re- 
calls, "was to buy him new clothes." 

Over a dozen patients of this kind 
have since undergone treatment in 
._Munzeshcnn, and that isn't many xsheii 
you bear in mind that the number of 
compulsive gamblers in the Federal Re- 
public is felt to be about half a million. 

Schwarz says the reason is straigh- 
tforward. it is that very few gamblers 
feel they are indeed of treatment. 

It takes a mountain of debts — up to 
DM1 50,000 - to exert the pressure re- 
quired for patients to accept the need 
for treatment. 


In this respect there is little to choose 
between the gambler and the alcoholic, 
and the aim of therapy is the same; 
breaking with the habit for life, 

“The gambler must come to realise,’’ 
Schwarz says, “that he can never again 
go into a bar with a fruit machine on the 
wall." Otherwise he is sure to have a re- 
lapse sooner or later, 

So great importance is attached in 
Miinzesheim to how the mania originat- 
ed. In individual weekly session a psy- 
chologist tries to sound out how it all 
began. 

Scenes are acted out and group dis- 
cussions held to help make the ma- 
chines seem less attractive. On a more 
down-to-earth note, patients nre also 
given advice on how to handle the debts 
they have amassed. 

The aim of treatment is otherwise to 
offset the loss felt by junkies, alcoholics 
or gamblers who arc on the waggon by 


blE#>VE^T 
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helping them to develop their capacities 
to the full, ns Schwarz puts it. 

They undergo occupational therapy 
in the hospital printing shop, the me- 
chanics workshop or the gardens. They 
do pottery, painting, woodcarving and 
cooking. They go in for sport and music 
or even study for school-leaving exams 
they hnve failed in the past. 

Miinzesheim has pioneered treatment 
in many respects, including the un- 
solved problem of who was to pay for 
the treatment. 

The 44-year-old bricklayer’s treat- 
ment is being bankrolled by the health 
insurance scheme because he might 
otherwise revert tu alcohol. 

The artist's son is being treated at the 
expense of (he social security deport- 
ment because he is an acute potential 
suicide. 

He has since had a relapse. He is one 
of the 50 per cent of gamblers who fail, 
as Dr Schwarz secs it, to stay clean after 
five to six months of treatment. 

Harold Gunter 


(t)ic Well. Bonn. 25 Ocinber 


D rug addicts’ children are old before 
their time. They create a striking 
impression of adulthood even as small 
children. 


They are serious and quiet and have 
often had to learn as tiny tots to take care 
of brothers and sisters even younger. 

Little attention has been paid to 
them. When their parents undergo 
treatment they are usually sent to a 
children's home — without special treat- 
ment. 


Children who 
become 
adults too soon 


Now there are three centres — in Ber- 
lin, in Frankfurt and in Bornheim, near 
Bonn — specialising in treatment of 
drug addicts' children. 

• ‘ “They are victims, rirfected by their 
parents’ addiction no less than their 
parents are,” says educationalist and 
psychologist Dieter Ebbinghaus, who 
rUns the Phoenix Centre in Bornheim. 


a They need specific assistance, just 
like their parents do, to enable them to 
cope with their later lives." 

The Phoenix movement was .fprmed 
in New York In the late 1970s by ex-ad- 
dicls to help others, 

Work was based on the realisation 
that only people who have been through 
much the spme trouble really know.what 
addicts’ problems are. ' 

Staff at the six German Phoehix cen- 
tres are psychologists,’ social workers 


and doctors who are all themselves for- 
mer addicts. 

At Bornheim, a former feudal man- 
sion, individual therapy was found, after 
a year’s work, to be not enough to solve 
family problems. So couples and their 
children were admitted. • 

At present they include 10 children, 
from babies to 10-year-olds; who live In 
a special Kiinierhaus, or children’s 
house. In an outhouse of the mansion. 

There is also a kindergarten stnffed 
by four women teachers. Children of 
school ngc go to the local primary 
school.’ 

“What we want," Ebbinghaus says< “is 
to end the vicious 1 circle of addicts' 
children trying to solve their problems 
by means of drugs or alcohol and them- 
selves becoming addicts." 

Family therapy takes between 'a 
year and 18 months. In the Initial 
stage children and parents are hbused 
separately. ; • • • 

i Later, when the parents have re- 
gained sufficient stability. to take, on the 


responsibility of parenthood, they move 
back together. 

“Most children hove never known 
what it is to play,” says Carolin Bauman. 
“Wc have had four-year-olds who prac- 
tically ran their homes, assuming full 
adult responsibility." 

What happens when the treatment is 
over and children have to leave the at- 
mosphere of peace, quiet, balance and 
help? 

“They find it very hard;" she says. 
“They have to say goodbye to their new 
friends and classmates. But we do try to 
make sure that families, don’t return to 
their old haunts. 

“Many take educational courses while 
they are here for. treatment. Some are 
referred to self-help and further care 
facilities, 

“Personal stabilisation of parents nnd 
children also helps them to handle the 
new situation" 

Treatment -makes a point , of prepar- 
ing them to cope better with life “out- 
side”. Other shortfalls in maturity arc 
also, treated. 

•No figures are available on the. num- 
ber, who relapse..- Bui one group has 
been checked three years after release. 

Twenty per cent had reverted to 
drugs, 60 per cent stayed clean and the 
remainder were not .traced, 

Slgrid Latka-Jdhring 
(Saarbrllckcr Zcliung, 30 October ;t98Q) 
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Women meet to talk about 

• •• i ■ . . • i • , 

building a fairer world 



F rauen fund (Women’s Country) was 
the utopian .vision on which repre- 
sentatives of over. 400 wopieri's projects 
conferred in Esscii. . 

Progress already made or envisaged 
in the line of “sclfrdctermincd work” 
was to be outlined, at, the congress qf au- 
tonomous women’s orga nisution^., 

It was entitled Women’s Projects, 
Women's Power, Women’s Country. 

Representatives of over 400 women's 
projects ranging from bookshops and 
advice nnd therapy centres, from educa- 
tional and holiday homes, from medin 
nnd art stores, to, refuges for .battered 
women ciunc from Munich and Kiel and 
from Berlin and the Rhine to. E.x.sqn in 
the Ruhr. 

There they conferred in .si disused 
colliery that has been converted .into n 
local arts centre. Women from archives 
and bars, cafes and publishing houses, 
travel agencies, drug addiction advice 
bureaus and .self-defence training cen- 
tres discussed their dream of a “wom- 
en^ country” where there would be an 
end to the conventional socialisation of 
women. . 

There would be an end to prejudice 
about women being the weaker sex. 

Women from, research, and sport pro- 
jects were in Essen; so were women 
from ntagic and astro-projects. “There 
simply can't be enough of us,” the invi- 
tation said, naturally extending a heart- 
felt welcome to women representing 
prostitutes' groups. 

The list of groups represented made 
it clear what a wide nnd striking range of 
self-administered women's projects has 
come about since the first refuges of- 
fered battered women protection from 
the claims to domination of violent hus- 
bands and partners. 

Yet autonomous women feel the 
range does not extend anywhere near as 
far as they would like to see it do. 

Activities are still strongly concen- 
trated on education, welfare, arts and 
leisure. The arts were all well and good, 
but crafts and trades were under-repre- 
sented. 

Power and influence were unlikely to 
result from projects such as holiday 
homes or clubs for teenage girls, espe- 
cially as most of them relied on govern- 
ment-subsidised jobs to keep overheads 
down to a level they could afford. 

The trouble with government subsid- 
ies was that they (ended to alienate 
women's projects from' their political 
objectives. t 

One of the most important points 
made at the two-day Essen congress, 
with its exhibition and- gig, was that 
many political uppealx to throw open 
trade nnd technical jobs to girls Inckcd 
credibility. ■ 

Girls were occasionally hired as ap- 
prentice joiners or fitters hut seldom 
employed > ns jouYney women let alone 
given, n chance to i qualify ns master- 
ernftJiwomcn. • . • - : 

Autonomous -women saw no alterna- 
tive to setting up women’s firms in tradi- 
tionally male trades and subsidising 
them id enable young journeywomen to 
qualify as master-crafts women. 


Realistic demands such as these were 
interspersed with wilder imaginings. 
The flame of enthusiasm that accom- 
panied the war cry “Half the World for 
us Women 1 ’ blazed only for a minority, 
albeit a very active one. 

That may have been why there was no 
outcry from coxcombs excluded from 
the proceedings. The gig was a women- 
rinly affair, with music played by ull-fe- 
malc big bands* and only children were 
allowed to attend proceedings irrespcc 1 - 
tive of their sex. ■ 

The tenor of the congress- was a far 
cry from the “prevailing wave of equal 
rights, equal opportunities* partnership 
and the like" •-*- and intentionally so. 
Autonomous, feminist and Lesbian 
women converged on Essen with no de-- 
sire for integration. 

Whal they wanted was autonomy. 
“Wlieft public mention is mnde nowa- 
days of promoting women, of women’s 
politics and women’s research, less and 
ie& attention seems to be paid to what 
really benefits women; strengthening 
our autonomy and identity rather than 
merely making us conform and adjust.” 

The latest views' of the Catholic 
Church, published as a collection of es- 
says by Duncker & Humblui, left the 
Essen conference and information cen- 
tre women cold. 

Representatives of the women’s 
emergency switchboard, the women's 
health centre and the girls' drug addic- 
tion advice bureau Were equally- unable 
Co befriend themselves with the words 
of the Bishop of Hildesheim. 

In his presentation of the essays he 
referred to the fact that women were en- 
titled to equal human dignity and equal 
human rights as a truth of which we 
were newly aware. 

In “Women's Country” there was an 
appraisal of how much women's power 
existed so far, power being necessary 


against the backgrounds genetic, mar 
nipulation, test-tube babies, environ- 
mental pollution, nuclear weapons and 
Star Wars. , ; . 

.“.How much power do we have to set 
against all this?" the women’s groups 
asked in Essen. The question clearly 
. mattered;' the answer was not yet avail- 
able. 

A self-critical .not.? was interwoven 
in the “fantasy of Women's Country," 
with., autonomous women admitting 
that |t)ey still knew too little about eijr 
gineering, fuel and powej;, artisan 
trades, research, water resources, se- 
wage. architecture and . gentle tech- 
nology! , ’ 

What could happen — . and, how it 
could all go wrong — was illustrated by 
a project in Oregon, where US. women 
had bought a patch of land and dec- 
lared it to be women's country. ' 

"Many women visitors came, includ- 
ing many from abroad, but none want- 
ed to put in much work nnd next to 
none had any real know-how. 

“So most women besieged the area, 
living off the project women’s supplies 
and answering the call* of nature in the 1 
surrounding woods. Could that be de- 
scribed ns women at one with nature?” 

The German dream of a Fraiten/atul 
was entirely different.- The Women's 
Network women called on- women tb 
“live with nature rather against it, nnd 
with a bill ties' and know-how, struc- 
tures and forms that we miss in patriar- 
chal society." 

At the Essen congress this target 
seemed most nearly to be reached by 
the country women who were said to 
have spontaneously established a net- 
work to collhtc information on women 
with special abilities and jobs available 
for women trainees in agriculture. 

In other respects the network idea, 
which had been one ol the major objec- 
tives of the congress, fell by the way- 
side. 

A countrywide organisation com- 
prising all women's projects was rea- 
lised to be impracticable. Networks 
might be possible at. state level, but 
cooperation was more realistic within 

cities - Fritz Morschbach 

(Stuugflricr Zcitung. 28 October 1 986 ) 


When the taxi becomes the 
passenger’s confessional 


H ow should passengers behave in a 
taxi? Should they say something? 
Or, keep quiet? Does talk distract the 
driver? Or is.silence impolite? 

The question has been the sqbject of 
a . study by a student of politics and phi- 
losophy, in Mainz, Peer Qimlher, it was 
a subject that he, slid into easily: he has 
been driving a taxi for several years; 
mostly at night, to support himself, dur- 
ing his studies. , 

Over several months,. Gunther to- 
gether with 13 colleagues studied the 
behaviour, of more: than 300 taxi ■ pas- 
sengers round the clock. . . 

Most decided to keep quiet. In more 
than half ilie cases studied, the passeng-i 
cr only spoke when giving the destina- 
tion and -again only,- when leaving the 

Car. -•• '. . • • . >... 

• Only in cvery.20th case did : a conver- 
sation take place initiated by the driver. 

Gunther says this shows that drivers, 
particularly those 1 working at night and 


on long shifts, prefer to be left in pence: 
They are generally bored by what pas- 
sengers have to say. 

Most passenger conversation centres 
round what they Intend to do at the des- 
tination, local events, experiences in 
pubs or the quality of the weather. Ama- 
zingly, passengers often talk about 
things personal. 

Gunther found that on every shift 
there were one or two people who did 
not want to get ; put at their destination 
but. wanted ..instead .to , talk on. abpqt 
their problems. . . . 1 

. Drivers heard about marriage probi 
lems, housing problems.. .work,:prat}-: 
lems. He found that for some of these 
people,' the taxi was something like. a 
confessional: personal, contact in a ; resr 
tricted space for a short 'time and with 
complete ahonymity. • ■ • ’ • ■ : 'l • 

Concrete 1 'assistance whs "ri6t asked 
for. But practical hints Ate '(jatafcid ‘oft 
He mentions, for example, the Wiesba- 
den- taxi driver whd- warned a-. priest 
against- going, to a: Swimming pool one 
day because it was the day for. nude 
swimipjng... , Brigil)i Klempt 

1 (LflbcokL'r'Ndchrrchtcrt ;28 September 1986) 


The family in 
crisis as 
ail institution 

• • •• 1 . . i :• 

T he family as an. institution is suffering 
from serious wear and tear, says so- 
ciologist Dieter Claessens of the Free 
University, Berlin..-- • 1 

His was the inaugural lecture of a seri- 
es on Welfare and Educational. Work b 
the Family held, by the school of $odal 
work and social paedagogics. • 
Statistics bear out Professor Claesse^ 
daim.-Only eight million of the 26 nj. 
on households. in the Federal Republic 
Germany;, are families in the accepted 
sense of th? term. . 

: Reviewing structural change* in.Die 
family,, he said, the, key features of. the 
conventional turn-of-thc-cemuiy fapjfo 
had been an extremely. open-minded ap- 
proach to the allocation of roies to hot- 
bnnd and. wife and a substantia! reading 
to commit onesejf io the family. ' 

Roles were then reallocated during th 
First World War. with women doiit; 
men’s work — largely because the mm 

were away ai war! . ; 

Women began to campaign fora rofe 
iii public affairs. Veteran communist anJ 
women's libber Clara Zetkin had been a 
case in point. " 

Women had continued' to come into 
their own at work and in bridging up 
children ddring the Second World War. 

The conflicts that had arisen gradual!;, 
enme to the fore in the post-war period 
when families Were reunited. “Women,' 
said Professor Claessens. “had to lair 
arms against the men’s claim to phy the 
leading role.” 

By the late l‘>50s the younger ^w.- 
tion was beginning to come into its o»n. 
Dogmatic statements of all kinds were in- 
creasingly rejected. 

Educational opportunities improved, 
and with them women's ability to voice 
their Views. The upshot was even greater 
misunderstanding between the generations. 

Institutions, including the family, 
steadily declined in importance. Ties 
were increasingly uvoided. In short, con- 
ditions grew increasingly unclear nnd the 
concept of the family increasingly vogue; 

Wits the family lodny such a lasting insti- 
tution ns sociologists used to claim? Or had 
it grown okl-fashioned arid outmoded? 

Given high divorce rates, violence m 
the family nttcl the large numbers of 
single parents onti Was bound to wonder 
whether it .still retained its rolb. 

Professor Jiibgen Dittbdrrier, stated- 
cretary ’fo 'the Senator For Youth u® 
Family Affairs, stressed how important" 
was to retain the family cohcepl.lt 
merely a more varied concept' mart 1 
used to be.' . ,. ri . 

' 'He .felt if was not for the State fbdlscn- 
miriatd against specific' forms of the fwj ’ 
ly or to encourage others: The aim ot 
liberal family policy miist be 10 ^cOU 
ragball forins of the family!; ■ ■' ' _ 

1 1 Yet 1 commiimerihto helping the tami y 
was often, made thore 1 difficult by ,s *. 
shortages hrtd financial Constraints. 

‘ In' thb‘ ensuing debate doubts 
raised as : to the efficacy Of Existing 
&ssi$tan l ce'pro l grnmrrtes:“ ! 

The Federal government’s famltyp* 
cy was ^aiil, deSjjitb' Profdtaor Diltpci 
erVcotfintants, fojrtf ake rhoiral inroad^ 
t6' the' family fay Idhditijj fiscal dncdbnjjP 
ment to certain fornfaof 

Grides wonefatad 'hojfr ftfP;f dttiiiy 
and soctaiwOrkhad dealt' With "st 
Change- in tHe family'^'and 'wH^^S 
Vve re ta king' faetodft&ihiy tyr t 7 . b ,> nJ^ 
thetfamily seriously enoughs u j iia 

• 'n - 
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Small miracle at Keveiker: the 

t 

story Of a pilgrimage 


Hundreds of thousands of people makej 
h pilgrimage. every year, particularly in; 
{October, the traditional month for the I 
ycncration of the Virgin Mary. Kcvc- 
laer, north-west of the Ruhr close to the 
Dutch frontier, is ■ one of Germany’s 
most famousfailgriniagc shrines, second 
only to Germany’s oldest, in AltAtting,| 
Bavaria. Is pilgrimage an out-dated] 
manifestation of faith? A closer look at, 
kevelacr by. Christian Gcycr in Die Welt] 
ipasts some light on the question. 

A t the entrance to the KeizenkafteHe 
(Candle Chapel) in Kevelacr pil- 
grims are invited to file their petitions to 
the Virgin Mary in a special ring file, 
kept in the chapel for this purpose. 

More than 500, 000 people make a 
pilgrimage to Kevclher annually. They 
can also. pray for the petitions that are 
included in the ring file. 

The prayers and expressions of gratis 
\ude are simple. One, signed by "In- 
grid,” asks the Mother of God to help 
her father who is suffering from cancer. 

Her supplication says that he is too . 
young to die and that her mother and 
the family firm need him. But if he has 
to die then the Virgin Mary is asked to 
ensure that he finds his way to Her Son. 

in another a student expresses his 
thanks to the Virgin Mary that he has 
passed his examinations, and a widow, 
in shaky writing, asks to be cured from a 

. — 

In view of the unqestioned trust these 
requests show it seems superfluous to 
ask sceptically if these acts of faith have 
anything to do with the modern world. 

Ingrid, the daughter of the man dying 
of cancer, made no secret of her child- 
like relationship to the Mother of God. 

She said: “It is just as it is at home. A 
mother cannot refuse her children's re- 
quests. She gives us what we ask for, or 
something better." 

She knelt at the worn, wooden rail in 
front of the. statute of the Virgin Mary 
and silently prayed. 

To the left and right of her there were 
hundreds of thick candles in rqw*. Spme 
of them were burning. They are votive 
offerings from pilgrims, who have visit- 
ed Kevelaer for the past 300 years. 

Members of a student fraternity filed 
into the, Candid.; {tlhfipel wearing their 
fraternityuniforjii){' : : , 

They, had ma^e .-'their ten-kiiometre 


lime-trees. All the town's main streets 
meet at this point. 

In 1642 a pious merchant named 
Hendrick. Busmann erected > there a- 
small votive picjure. He chose a famous 1 - 
fepresenjatioh ?f;Qur Lady of j-Uxem-' 
bourg, that' had- been .honoured as :a „ 
“comforter of the sorrowful" since art 
outbreak of the plague in 1626. The small 
group of students began to say the rosary. 
A iuw student in his fifth semester passed 
the beads of his rosary through his fingers, 
gazing continuously on the inconspicuous, 
small holy picture. 

The picture, placed behind bullet- 
proof glass, was covered with finery. 

There was perfect quiet in the hexa- 
gonal chapel. The only thing that could 
be heard was the flickering candles. 

Above the oval window there is the 
Annunciation, the Birth of Jesus aqd (he 
Coronation of the Virgin Mary. The 
door is rich with wood-cuttings. A 
church guide says: “The best for the 
best." 

Worlds separate this place of prayer 
' from the hubbub of the pilgrimage with 
its vulgar souvenirs and eating stalls. 

Apart from the students there were 
only three old women in the chapel. 
They were also praying, saying the ro- 
sary, “Hail, Mary.” Fifty times, the sumo 
prayer fifty times. 

Asked if that was not monotonous the 
law student said: “Don’t lovers sny the 
same thing over .and over again?" 

■“ uittdiimion. 
He said: "While l repeat the same pray- 
er over and over again 1 can consider 
individual scenes from the life of Je- 


sus and his Mother. 

Each time it is a \ 
small step to being 
better. In no way is 
it boring," . A group, 
of abqut SO- iisseinr li 
bledin'froht of the^ ■ 

Chapel ‘ of Mercy 
for ' the evening 
prayers to the Vir- 
gin Mary. Because 
it would soon be 
dark each of them 
lit a candle with a “> 
red shade against 
the wind. Some one 
began to recite the 
Litkny, appealing 
to : the Mother of • 

God. The faithful 
answered with 

“Pruy for us." Then Walt] 

they began to sing 1 

hymns. Pilgrims 

who, until then, had remained silent 
now joined in the singing. 

A man in his forties tried to join in at 
various passages, but he had to stop 
from time to lime because he did' not 
know all the words. 

Excusing himself he said later over a 
glass of beer: “l could only remember a 
few of the verses from my childhood. I 
haven't sung it since then.” 

He introduced himself as the chair- 
man of a large industrial company. 
-Now you wum to usk why an executive 
goes to Kevelaer? The answer is: I don't 
know myself.” 

He had a sudden fancy to make a pil- 



Waltlng to receive at Kevelaer. 

(Ph Jn: VcrVcIirsvurcin Kevelacr) 

ilc'nl grimage. lie said: “Perhaps 1 wanted to 
bring back childhood memories.” 
in at He made his journey from Geldern. 
stop ten kilometres away, on foot. He could 
' not not say the rosary. 

Pointing to n picture of the Virgin 
/cr u Mary in the pub lie said: “Site gave me 
icr a great joy on my lough march here.” 
ml. I He did not give much importance to 
reports of miracles that have taken 
hair- place sit pilgrim shrines, 
limy. He added: •But one luis taken place 
iiuve bore today in Kevelaer. I’ve made my 
don't first confession after 22 years." 

Christ it w Cicyer 

;t pil- (Die Well, Ronn, I Novcmlu-f 1986 ) 


T hirty years ago Chad Varah, a 
Church of England minister, was so 
distressed by a young girl’s suicide he 
decided to set up a telephone service for 
potential suicides. 

The service became a model for SOS 
services of this sort all over the world. 

West Germany was one of the first 
countries to introduce the concept of 
anonymous telephone calls for people 
in distress. 

' The first went. into operation in Ber- . 
lin on 6 October 1956, started by a doc- ! 
tor and a priest, helped by a handful of 
volunteers. . 

• There are today 1 75 telephone aidj 
centres of this type_ in .the. Federal Re- ■ 
■ public. ... '• ' " V 

More than! 5,000 volunteers of a|l ' 


pilgrimage on foot; They prayed for the More man- o.uyu volunteers ot a,. ; 

Pope'iWho is scheduled to visit Kevelaer .! a 8 es an d from every .profesion imagin-., 
r . oWIp liarl hv A'nripct nrnviftp fl 34 -hnur,' 


jfl^estbe^^ 

denis with these, .words: 1 people who-;.;^ ^ . 'ingfor th e jOp,r>': • ' : ; 

cease talkingfabour the Virgin .Mwy ib^ i; . tasj" year - the ‘.Samaritans *R WeSt .j 
day, will tomorrow stop deciaHng receivad ^ ^ more than 600,000 ] 
Jesus Christ, became Man." *. /.£. , ; ^cplls. They do not ask the caller s name, ; 

‘ In a short addfpss to them he' recflilecl teHgjorf pr profession. They^only have. ; 
that- Mary‘:Was “unblemished when she . tar tol l stca to troubles pnd distress, • 
conceived/ the o'nJy person in creation 1 /. Tjtey, themselves, remain anonymous, 
not tainted witfa pfiginBl Sip. V .. Th'ere .is.ho.uapie 'On lhe door of the of - . 
-A t;' ■ u. .»» firp from' which they oDerate. and Ihe-: 


; ”On!y ,G0d has. a .tight to hdorafion/., . nee iroip -wmen mey operate, ;anu irw; 
he’ said in-c6hclusi6h:“fiut evefywqmifa.;/ address ts not listed ’.ut the telephone i 
should-; be! ’■ven^ated,: wpipan^ • ?* Tbptikv 10 protect volunteers from, utt- ■ 

Christ gave tb us aS piother fr'bm .'the y i , s n,®- ' 

Cross.” ■: ■i.'i'V- . • ' -All bver the world millions. of people • 

• After the mass several' of jfe ^udems . :4h dlstress : contact; organisations’ Similar 
went, 0 : t i ie sanctuary t‘o ;; the Virgih, the - to: the ond in operatioit ip this country. 
GB&de^p e jfa|chbpeiof'Merc^ " /'The Reverejid Chad Varah epujd not ’ 


Pulling people 
back from 
brink of suicide 

“Before you commit suicide call me on 
Mansion 9000." ' . 

He had his idea after brooding on the 
girl’s suicide. He felt he could have pre- 
vented it if he had been able to talk to her. 

He said later: “I never dreamt that 1 
would be founding an organisation that 
would come from that, to say nothing of 
the movement that has spread all over 
the world/.’: ’ . • 

Chad Varah called his organisation 
t'The Samaritans." Similar Organisations 
fn - America and Australia are - called < 
Me Line," in France u SOS Amitid”. 
,|jnd «h Italy “Voce Arnica." 

I The .rtet work of 450 establishments 
all over the world is not always operated . 
by the |wq major Churches, Catholic 
and Evangelical, as they are jrt the Fed-j 
era! Republic. ; " ! 

. : the West .German ecumenjca] 5am-; 
prltnna Have the most members; 'said; 
pranz ; Herzog, the head of the Samari-; 
fans in Bonn. • ; • . V. 

’jvWqmcn (ire paftibufarly well repre- 
^entCd among the Spnfarjtaits of ^\Vest 
Germany. Amje Relchel has worked 
wttli the '. Evangelical i Samaritans In' 
Hamburg for the past five years. 

]. She js a trained book-kdepeir and 
wanfad lto dp sojbething for; others in« 
trouble, thb. tntaiye for so many mem- 
beta ofthe Samai-itan movement.. . , 


• The telephone in Hamburg, like else- 
where, is never quiet. The office handlcs 
60 calls a day. 

All the helpers are -sworn to secrecy in 
their work, but they can sketch out some 
examples of what they come across. 

A married woman had found out that 
her husband was going with another 
woman, upsetting her domestic bliss. 
There was also money problems. 

Then there was the problem of the fa- 
ther who was all nlonc with two children 
after his wife had walked put on him. He 
had -then also lost his job. 

Although the , service was originally 
set tip for potential .suicides, they- now 
account for only five per cent of the 
calls. ! V 

The main reasons people have for call- 
ing the Samaritans are marriage or partner j 
problems, depression, difficulties with j 
children or okj jp^pp^IpnejihesS. | 

( Everywhere, iq.’ tfr^icountry the tefe- \ 
phone number is. tlib same^ IjiOl for !j 
Uie Evangicnl Church and 11 1 02 for the * 
Catholic Church, : / ] 

Antje Relchel soid: "ReligiOMS prob- 
;lemS come irftbit very IIttle. M . | 

; Pastor Gunfar .MarwegC: hns haicT the j 
samp experience. He worked with thd 
jSamafllqps. . wWfat . at ;utmyersity , lii ] 
; Muhlchi and Jic .fa : now a volujitchf -lii • 
‘ Hamburg.; ‘ • .■ ; ' . | 

• He said: “The aid.Samarltans can give 
is jimtied^ ^to thlklnn.?* 

• 1 But that pan often help a great deal, 
.biit Sometlmbs U; does little to solve a 
muddled situation. ; ' 

'. ’.He Concluded by saying: “We are not 
m^racle-wqrkers.• , i 
’’ •'J Regina MurgothJdpa 

' : (KiclbrNtiefartbhtcn, 25 October 1986) 


£ ! « 



